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TO OUR READERS 


We have had considerable difficulty in harvesting this 
special number. Members of our editorial board dis- 
agreed about the title ‘Redbrick’. Several thought at 
first that the Universities with which we are dealing 
should be called ‘Provincial’ or ‘Modern’ or even ‘Civic’, 
and, as can be seen in their articles, contributors still 
disagree. We finally decided on the title ‘Redbrick’ as 
an accepted and convenient shorthard word to denote 
all those universities which came into being with the 
industrial and educational expansion of the nineteenth 
century and hence are not based on medieval and 
ecclesiastical traditions. 

Strictly speaking the word ‘Redbrick’ can only be 
applied to England and Wales. As our single contributor 
from Scotland points out, the Scottish universities are 
not ‘Redbrick’, but real grey stone and can claim as 
much ancestral ivy as many Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges. London University is unique for it is not only in 
the capital, but is also the largest university in the 
British Isles. It is ‘Redbrick’ because it is modern. The 
situation becomes clearer if we think of France, for 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, so to speak, are 
all rolled into one in Paris. 

Finally a word of warning. We make no pretence of 
providing you with a methodical survey of all the 
modern university foundations in Great Britain. We are 
merely presenting you with further aspects of the 
national education as seen by people who do not at all 
agree. If there is an overall impression of uneasiness this, 
you may think, touches on the nerve of la condition humaine 
in 1956. You may also think that our universities, like 
nearly all else, are subject to that peculiar class conscious- 
ness which some foreign critics think of as our national 
passion. In any case, this number is a logical sequel of the 
Oxford and Cambridge numbers, and is part of a kind 
of inquiry into the background of British education. 














The ‘ Redbrick’ Universities 


Peter S. Noble 


Cambridge, dating respectively from the twelfth and 

thirteenth centuries. In the fifteenth century were 
founded the Universities of St Andrews, Glasgow and Aber- 
deen. All these are pre-Reformation and were established 
under the influence of the Church. Next in date, 1583, is the 
University of Edinburgh, the first of the ‘civic’ universities, for 
it was in origin the ‘town’s college’ founded by royal charter at 
the request of the civic authorities. These remained the only 
universities in Great Britain until the nineteenth century. It is 
a surprising fact that London, the capital of the country and 
the empire, and the largest city in the world, had no university. 
Sir Thomas Gresham it is true had in 1548 established seven 
professorships and provided a city mansion to house them, but 
Gresham College, though it did much excellent work and took 
a prominent part in the founding of the Royal Society, never 
became a university. But in the nineteenth century a number 
of causes were at work which completely changed the attitude 
of England to higher education, and caused a number of 
colleges to be started which in time developed into the universi- 
ties of to-day. Victory had finally been achieved in the long- 
protracted and exhausting struggle against Napoleon, and the 
country was looking forward to a long period of peace with 
golden opportunities for industrial and commercial expansion 
both at home and overseas. Agriculture was yielding place to 
industry, and better educated workmen were required to carry 
out its more skilled and complex processes. The coming of the 
Industrial Revolution, the opening up of the franchise initiated 
by the Reform Act of 1832, the growth of non-conformity, the 
development of new industries and new markets for manu- 
factured goods and a number of other causes all led to an urgent 
demand for increased educational opportunity for the middle 
and working classes. The two ancient universities served only 


"| co oldest universities in this country are Oxford and 
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a section of the community, for their doors were closed except 
to members of the Anglican Church, and Dissenters of every 
kind who desired a university education had to betake them- 
selves either to the universities of Scotland or to the Continent. 
The first open step towards reforming this deplorable state of 
affairs was taken by the poet Thomas Campbell who, greatly 
impressed by the new University of Bonn, which he had seen 
on a visit to Germany, wrote a letter published by The Times 
on February gth, 1825, in which he outlined a plan for a great 
university in London. Strongly supported by his Radical 
friends, Bentham, J. S. Mill, Brougham and Grote, the plan 
resulted in the formation of a joint stock company called the 
University of London, which opened its premises in Gower 
Street in 1828, to admit some 300 students. Determined to be 
free of the fetters of class and religion which they thought had 
enslaved Oxford and Cambridge, the proprietors decided: to 
exclude theology from the curriculum, for ‘they found it im- 
possible to unite the principles of free admission to persons of 
all religious denominations with any plan of theological 
instruction or any form of religious discipline.’ Furious con- 
troversy ensued, and as a counterblast to ‘the godless institution 
of Gower Street’ King’s College, under the patronage of 
George IV, supported by the leaders of the Anglican hierarchy 
and the Tory nobility, was built on a gift of crown land in the 
Strand, to be ‘a seminary of sound learning and religious educa- 
tion according to the doctrines of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland,’ of which church all the professors and 
teachers save those of oriental and modern languages had to 
be members. Neither college could grant degrees, which were 

still the prerogative of Oxford and Cambridge, and a proposal 
that they should unite for this purpose was rejected by King’s, 

which protested against the degrees of the proposed new 

university being thrown open to persons of all religious per- 

suasions. This was most unfortunate, for, unable to resolve this 

deadlock, the Government in 1836 established a new University 

of London (thereby reducing the title of the Gower Street 

institution to University College) to be merely an examining 

body, and until 1898 the University of London was ‘not a 

teaching institution for the metropolis, but a board of examiners 
for the Empire.’ The two original colleges, University and 
King’s, have now been joined by a large number of institutions 
of very varying kind and size on a federal basis, and the unity 
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of the federation is now visibly expressed in the magnificent 
pile of buildings in Bloomsbury, ‘convincing London that its 
university is a reality and not a bewildering agglomeration of 
rival institutions.’ 

The University of Durham was an ecclesiastical foundation. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Chapter of 
Durham was one of the wealthiest bodies in England and, as 
at the time of the Reform Bill there was some fear of confisca- 
tion, the Chapter decided to spend a portion of its wealth in 
the promotion of sound learning and religion. The Act of 1832 
which established the university enabled 

the Dean and Chapter of Durham to appropriate part of their 

church to the establishment of a university in connection there- 

with, and the university was to consist of such Warden, Pro- 
fessors, Readers, and other officers as the Dean and Chapter, 
with the concurrence of the Bishop, should appoint. 
It was later amalgamated with the School of Medicine and the 
Armstrong College at Newcastle to form the modern University 
of Durham. 

As early as 1653 William Dell, Master of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, had suggested that there should be 
established 

universities or colleges, one at least in every great town or city 

in the nation, as in London, York, Bristol, Exeter, Norwich 

and the like; and for the state to allow these colleges an honest 

and competent maintenance for some godly and learned men 

to teach the tongues and arts. 

But unfortunately this good advice went unheeded, and it was 

not until the middle of the nineteenth century that anything 

was done. In addition to a general awakening of the social 

conscience, which desired to see the benefits of civilized living 

more widespread throughout the community, two powerful 
motives for reform were the need for a better informed 
electorate to deal with the new political situation caused by the 
passing of the Reform Act, and the need for better educated 
workers to deal with the intricate processes of new industries. 
Schools of Medicine had been started at Sheffield (1828), 
Leeds (1831), Bristol (1833) and Newcastle (1834), and 
Mechanics Institutes and similar institutions (of which the 
prototype was that founded by Birkbeck in London in 1823) 
were opened in many of the large industrial cities. Standards 
of general education rose steadily, and in the second half of 
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the century university colleges were founded at Southampton 
(1850), Manchester (1851), Leeds (1874), Bristol (1876), 
Sheffield (1879), Birmingham (1880), Liverpool (1881), 
Nottingham (1881), and in Wales at Aberystwyth (1872), 
Cardiff (1883), and Bangor (1884). All these started as joint- 
stock companies initiated by public-spirited citizens, such as 
Owens of Manchester, Mason of Birmingham and Hartley of 
Southampton, who not only gave freely of their own money 
and service, but also roused the interest of their fellow-citizens 
by appealing to local pride and civic rivalry to support the 
new institutions. Practically all these new colleges started with 
a bias towards applied science, and in particular towards the 
dominant industries of their locality, and that bias is still 
clearly visible in many of them. At the same time most of the 
promoters were far-sighted, big-minded men who did not 
underestimate the importance of the humanities, and many 
of the colleges did notable work and produced outstanding 
students in that field too. Later, amalgamation was effected 
with the medical schools where these existed, or with techno- 
logical colleges of recognized standing, and in due course royal 
charters giving full university status were granted to Birming- 
ham (1900), Liverpool (1903), Manchester (1903), Leeds 
(1904), Sheffield (1905), and Bristol (1909). Reading, which 
had been started by Oxford as a University Extension College 
in 1892, became incorporated as a university college in 1902, 
and was given university status by Royal Charter in 1926. 
The University College of Leicester was founded in 1919 as a 
memorial to the men of Leicestershire and Rutland who had 
fallen in the Great War, and Hull University College was 
founded in 1928 by the munificence of a local industrialist, Mr 
Ferens. In 1948 Nottingham University College was promoted 
to university status, Southampton in 1952, Hull in 1954 and 
Exeter in 1955. Leicester University College, which was 
incorporated in 1950, has announced its intention to apply for 
a Royal Charter in 1956. The three university colleges of Wales 
were incorporated at the University of Wales in 1893, to which 
were later added the National Welsh School of Medicine at 
Cardiff, and the University College of Swansea, founded in 
1920. The only other college on the University Grants Com- 
mittee list is the recently created (1949) University College of 
North Staffordshire, which is unique in several respects. Unlike 
all the other university colleges of the last 100 years, it did not 
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have to serve a period of tutelage to London University and 
take its external degrees. Instead it was granted by Royal 
Charter the right to award its own degrees from the start under 
the sponsorship of the Universities of Oxford, Birmingham and 
Manchester, who each appoint two members to its Academic 
Advisory Council. This Council makes all academic appoint- 
ments, and authorizes curricula and courses. Secondly, it did 
not have to wait for a long period before being admitted to the 
University Grants Committee grant list, but was admitted at 
once, and received support from public funds to a greater 
degree than any other university institution hitherto. Thirdly, 
it initiated a novel type of university course devised to avoid 
the specialism which is at present so severely criticized and to 
combine for at least one year the distinctive disciplines of Arts 
and Science. Situated at Keele, near Stoke, it is an experiment 
in university education, the progress and results of which will 
be eagerly watched by universities both in this country and in 
the Commonwealth. 

Starting as a rule with much enthusiasm but very restricted 
material and financial resources, most of the above-named 
institutions experienced hard times, arising sometimes from the 
general economic state of the country, but more frequently 
from the fluctuations of industry and commerce in their several 
localities. They have come through triumphantly, however, 
and have grown wonderfully, not only in the number of 
students and staff, but also in reputation for scholarship and 
research. The increased demand for university education after 
the war of 1914-18 increased the size of the student body, and 
subjected.the institutions to strains which could only be relieved 
by Treasury aid administered by the University Grants Com- 
mittee (which was created for the purpose). The number fell 
away during the slump in the early "thirties, but after the 
Second World War active Governmental encouragement 
raised the numbers of students and staff in all institutions until 
the former are now considerably above 80,000, whereas in 
1938 they totalled under 50,000. The numbers are beginning to 
rise again, and it is not unlikely that, because of the ever- 
increasing demand for graduates of all kinds and the greatly 
increased birth rate at the end of the war, the number of 
students from 1962 onwards may even reach the 100,000 mark. 
This would confront the universities with very serious problems 
of accommodation and staffing. A comparison of the numbers 
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of full-time students in a number of universities for the years 
1934-5 and 1953-4 speaks for itself. Birmingham (1,522 : 
3,019), Bristol (1,008 : 2,624), Exeter (372 : 932), Leeds 
(1,618 : 3,270), Liverpool (2,140 : 2,920), London (12,660 : 
18,125), Manchester (2,368 : 3,866), Nottingham (650 : 2,007), 
Reading (615 : 1,120), Sheffield (776 : 1,922), Southampton 
(375 : 963), Wales (3,500 : 4,431). It was hoped when this 
expansion began just after the war that it would be accom- 
panied pari passu by an expansion in accommodation and 
staffing. Unfortunately, the economic situation of the country 
prevented the former from being accomplished to anything 
like the required extent, and academic staff of the desired 
quality simply did not exist in the numbers required. The 
universities have been doing a magnificent job for a number of 
years in very congested and unsuitable conditions and with 
insufficient staffs, and unless there is a marked improvement 
soon the prospect for the crowded years that lie ahead is not an 
alluring one. 

Not all the universities have a full range of Faculties. The 
minimum for recognition of university status is two Faculties, 
normally Arts and Science, and at present Exeter, Hull, 
Leicester and North Staffordshire have no more. Nottingham 
has no Faculty of Medicine, and Reading has neither 
Technology nor Medicine. Agriculture is taught at Bristol, 
Newcastle, Leeds, London, Nottingham, Reading, Aberystwyth 
and Bangor, Forestry at Bangor and Veterinary Science only at 
Bristol, Liverpool and London. In the federal University of 
Durham the Durham Colleges teach only Arts and Pure 
Science; in the University of Wales there is a department of 
Anatomy at Cardiff University College, but all other medical 
teaching is given at the Welsh National School of Medicine at 
Cardiff. In the University of London the pattern is very varied: 
King’s College has six Faculties; University College has five, 
Queen Mary College has three (Arts, Science and Technology) ; 
Bedford, Birkbeck, Royal Holloway and Westfield College 
each have two; Imperial College, as its full name indicates, 
has two, Science and Technology. The London School of 
Economics, a large specialized institution, has only an Arts 
Faculty, confined to Economics, Social Science and allied 
subjects. The Faculty of Agriculture in London is confined to 
Wye College, and Veterinary Science to the Royal Veterinary 
College. 
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In their early days it cannot be denied that in all the ‘red- 
brick’ colleges there was a definite bias in favour of Science 
and, in particular, Applied Science. But nearly all of them were 
very fortunate in having on their early staffs outstanding men. 
of wisdom and vision who insisted upon fair and equal oppor- 
tunity for all Faculties and on maintaining an even balance 
between competing subjects of study. Manchester was pre- 
eminently happy and fortunate in this respect, for though it 
had scientists like Roscoe, Reynolds and Balfour Stewart, it 
also had humanists like A. W. Ward, Wilkins and Strachan, 
and science and the humanities marched forward together as 
friends and comrades rather than as rivals. This example was 
not unnoticed by other colleges, who also strove to hold the 
balance even, and it would be just as easy to cite the names of 
distinguished scholars and humanists from Birmingham, 
Bristol, Liverpool and Leeds as it would those of distinguished 
men of science and technology. Nevertheless it is true that 
Science, and especially Applied Science, made a greater appeal 
to local industrialists than did the humanities, and for a long 
time it was very much easier to obtain financial support for 
Textile Chemistry or Mining (at Leeds, for example) than it 
was for Greek, or Romance Philology. In that sense the Arts 
languished as compared with Science, but not, let it be said, as 
a rule with the approval and support of the professors of the 
Science and Technological Faculties. 

Most of the new colleges arose in response to a local as well 
as a national need, and one can mark traces of this is the sub- 
jects of study specially fostered by them. Thus Sheffield is 
distinguished for Metallurgy and Glass Technology, Leeds for 
Mining, Fuel Technology, the Chemistry of the Leather 
Industries and Textiles, Liverpool for Geography, Oceano- 
graphy and Tropical Medicine, Birmingham for Engineering 
of all kinds, Reading for Agriculture and Horticulture, and 
Nottingham for Mining and Geology. Manchester has ever 
set before itself the highest standards, and has achieved 
distinction in many fields. It did more than any other university 
in this country to foster research, which has been so pronounced 
a feature of German universities, and to show that teaching 
and research are both necessary in universities and that they 
do not conflict but rather assist each other. While the ‘red- 
brick’ universities have not been unmindful of their local 
obligations, they have not forgotten their wider obligation to 
4° 
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the nation at large, and the desirability of fostering movement 
among the student population by attracting students from other 
areas by some speciality they can offer. It would be tedious 
to treat this in great detail, but one may be permitted to men- 
tion the great distinction of History and Physics at Manchester, 
Architecture at Liverpool, Norse Studies at Leeds, Music at 
Durham, Naval Architecture at Newcastle, the Department of 
Drama at Bristol, the Barbour Institute of Fine Arts at Birming- 
ham, and the Museum of Rural England at Reading. The 
University of London has a range and variety which is unique, 
and one may cite the Warburg Institute, the Courtauld 
Institute, the Slade School, and a number of specialized 
institutes of which the Institute of Historical Research is the 
oldest and best known. One very striking difference between 
Oxford, Cambridge and the Scottish universities on the one 
hand, and the ‘redbrick’ universities on the other, is the very 
small part played in the latter by Theology, which was intro- 
duced into their curricula very late, and which in many has 
not yet attained the status of an independent Faculty. Striking, 
too, is their weakness in Philosophy as compared with the older 
universities. There are reasons for these weaknesses into 
which it is not necessary to enter here, but the fact is worthy 
of notice and is evidence of their greater preoccupation with 
the more practical studies of Science and Technology. 
Government. All universities have as their head a Chancellor 
in whom is vested by the terms of their charter their char- 
acteristic feature, namely the power to grant degrees. Beneath 
the Chancellor are a number of persons and bodies who govern 
and administer the universities, but they vary widely. In this 
respect the universities may be divided roughly into three 
groups, first Oxford and Cambridge, second the universities of 
Scotland, and third the other universities. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are unique in that they are governed by members of 
their own academic body without the aid or, as some might 
put it, the intrusion of laymen from outside. Until the Royal 
Commission of 1889 each of the Scottish universities was 
governed by its Senatus Academicus presided over by the 
Principal, and comprising all the professors. But by the 
Scottish Universities Act.of that year a new body, called the 
University Court, was established which became the governing 
body with full charge of finance, property, appointments to 
staff and administration, leaving to the Senatus responsibility 
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only for teaching, examinations and student discipline. The 
Scottish University Courts are not large bodies. They are 
comprised mostly of academics, but they also have a number 
of laymen. The ‘redbrick’ universities, most of which have 
received their charters of foundation since 1889, are con- 
stituted, broadly speaking, on the Scottish model. The supreme 
government in each is in the hands of the Court, which is a 
large body comprising not merely the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, Treasurer and their Deputies, but also a great 
number of persons representing public authorities, churches, 
other universities and learned bodies, other colleges and 
schools, local members of Parliament and other persons. It is 
presided over by the Chancellor, and normally meets once a 
year when it reviews and approves all that the university has 
done during the year. The Court is very largely a formal body. 
The real government is in the hands of the Council which, 
subject to the control of the Court, is the governing body and 
executive of the university, has the custody and use of the 
Common Seal, and manages and administers the whole 
revenue and property. The Council, which normally has as its 
chairman the Pro-Chancellor, is also a rather large body, 
comprising the Pro-Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Treasurer 
and their deputies, a limited number of persons appointed by 
the Court, a number appointed by public authorities, a small 
number appointed by the Council itself, a number of repre- 
sentatives of the Senate, and usually one or sometimes two 
appointed by Convocation (the body of registered graduates). 
The Council appoints the Vice-Chancellor, all the teaching 
staff, the Librarian, Registrar, etc., appoints also external 
examiners, fixes fees, conducts all financial business of the 
university, and usually has certain disciplinary powers over 
the students. In making senior academic appointments the 
Council usually either confers with the Senate by way of a 
Joint Committee of both bodies or must consider the report of 
such a committee. The Senate comprises all the professors of 
the university and usually (a) independent Heads of Depart- 
ments, (b) the Librarian, (c) representatives. of the non- 
professorial teaching staff. The Senate, which is presided over 
by the Vice-Chancellor, directs and regulates the teaching 
and examinations of the university, and can discuss and 
express an opinion on any matter whatsoever relating to the 
university and make representations upon it to the Council. 
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Beneath the Senate are the various Faculties, each of which 
comprises all the teachers conducting approved courses in the 
subjects contained in the Faculty. In the larger universities 
such bodies would be too unwieldy, and it is customary in these 
to have Boards of Faculties, which comprise all professors and 
readers in the Faculty and a number of lecturers appointed 
for a limited term of years, and are presided over by the Dean 
as the official head of the Faculty. Much of the day-to-day 
work of Council, Senate and Faculties is carried out for the 
sake of convenience and speed by committees. Lastly, there is 
Convocation, which consists of (a) the Officers of the university, 
(6) the Members of the Academic Staff, (c) the Registered 
Graduates. Its chief powers are to elect representatives to 
Court and Council, and to enter into direct communication 
with Court, Council or Senate on any matter affecting the 
university. Such is the general pattern of the constitution of 
‘redbrick’ universities. The size and complexity of the Uni- 
versity of London has made certain modifications necessary, 
but with due allowance for its federal nature it, too, is of the 
same pattern. ; 

Finance. Oxford, Cambridge and the Scottish Universities 
were very small and poor when they began, but with the 
passing of the years they gradually acquired wealth and 
property, and by the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
the new university colleges began to arise, the ancient founda- 
tions were rich and prosperous, whereas the newer institutions 
have never been really free from financial stringency. The 
generous benefactions of their founders were usually expended 
on erecting the necessary buildings and only small amounts 
remained over for investment as permanent endowment. The 
main source of current income was tuition and examination 
fees, and as the numbers of students were at first very small the 
income was also small. Thus the income of Owens College 
for its first year, 1851-2, was but £3,240, of which £699 came 
from students’ fees. But the college grew in reputation, and 
therefore in size, and in 1872-3 its income was £13,089, of 
which £6,903, or 52°7 per cent came from fees. In the mean- 
time various generous benefactors had made large gifts for 
various purposes such as the establishment of professorships and 
the equipping of laboratories, museums and libraries, and the 
interest from such invested funds continued to raise the total 
income until in 1890 it passed the £30,000 mark. In this year 
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the Government began to make small annual payments to 
universities, and two years later we find local authorities doing 
likewise, and the pattern of university finance becomes esta- 
blished until the end of the First World War. Thus, in 1919, 
the total income of the University of Manchester was £88,672, 
of which 309 per cent came from students’ fees, 28-1 per cent 
from Government and 6:8 per cent from local authority grants, 
22-1 per cent from investments and 12-1 per cent from other 
income. Conditions at Manchester were on the whole pros- 
perous, for the university was strongly supported by the city 
and district, but the same story could be told of most of the 
other ‘redbrick’ universities too. But the end of the war saw a 
vast increase in the number of students, and the universities 
were confronted with heavy demands for staff, accommodation 
and equipment which their finances could not bear. As a result 
of the Prime Minister’s Committee appointed to investigate the 
problem the University Grants Committee was established as 
the machinery for investigating and assessing the universities’ 
needs and disbursing the monies voted by Parliament for this 
purpose. This is not the place to tell the history of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee and the invaluable work it has done 
for the universities and through them for the country. Suffice 
it to say that it started on a very modest scale disbursing only 
£1,000,000 per annum almost entirely on recurrent expendi- 
ture. It made no annual capital grants but it wisely retained 
a small part of its income each year so that it could in appro- 
priate cases make small non-recurrent grants for such things 
as students’ unions, playing fields and sports pavilions, usually 
on a pound for pound basis. For new buildings and endow- 
ments the universities had still to rely upon the generosity of 
private benefactors. The sum so allocated by the University 
Grants Committee increased in the period between the wars 
from just over one million to a little over two million pounds 
per annum, but, as the total expenditure of the universities 
was over six million, they were in the relatively secure position 
of being two-thirds financially independent. The position was 
even better than these figures suggest, for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge received small grants relative to their total income and 
were much less dependent on Treasury aid than small uni- 
versities at the other end of the scale. But after the second war 
the situation was radically changed. The number of students 
rapidly increased from 50,000 to over 80,000, and it is still 
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rising and must continue to rise for some years. Much building 
had to be undertaken and teaching staffs more than doubled. 
Heavy taxation had seriously diminished private benefaction, 
and the Treasury had to come to the rescue and provide 
enormously increased aid not only for recurrent but also for 
capital expenditure. In 1938 Treasury grants totalled just over 
£2,000,000, whereas in 1953-4 (which are the last published 
figures) it amounted to £26,519,488, of which just over 
twenty-one million pounds were recurrent grant, and five-and- 
a-half million. pounds were for capital expenditure. In 1938 
the total income of Manchester University was £295,695, of 
which 25-2 per cent came from students’ fees, 31-6 per cent 
from Treasury grant, 9-4 per cent from local authorities, 19-9 
per cent from investments and 13-9 per cent from other 
income. What a change we see in 1953-4! Now the total 
income is £1,396,749, of which 4:8 per cent is from endow- 
ments, 2-3 per cent from donations, 2-2 per cent from local 
authorities, 78-4 per cent from Treasury grant, and 11-2 per 
cent from. students’ fees. The same pattern appears at Bristol 
with an income in 1953-4 of £1,138,716, of which 68-7 per 
cent is from Treasury grant, and 10-6 per cent from fees, or at 
Leeds with an income of £1,202,013, of which 72-5 per cent is 
from Treasury grant and 11-8 per cent from fees. It should be 
observed that these figures of Treasury grant include only 
Recurrent and not Capital Grant which for all the universities 
amounted to five and three-quarter million pounds in 1952-3, 
and over five-and-a-half millions in 1953-4. It should also be 
remembered that the Treasury finances all State Scholars and 
D.S.I.R. students, and a very large number of students is main- 
tained by the local authorities, thus increasing still further the 
monies spent upon university work from national or local 
sources. If the numbers of students continue to increase, as it 
seems they must inevitably do, then public expenditure must 
also increase — and probably at an accelerated pace — to pro- 
vide new buildings and equipment at constantly rising prices. 
The situation in which the universities, the ancient founda- 
tions as well as the more recent ‘redbrick,’ are now placed is an 
anxious one, and much thought has been given to it and to the 
future by serious thinkers, both within and without the uni- 
versities. If the dictum that ‘he who pays the piper calls the 
tune’ is accepted then such is now the contribution of the 
Treasury to university income that the universities are entirely 
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at the mercy of the Government, and many of those who rightly 
believe that freedom of teaching and research is of the very 
essence of university life and work feel that academic freedom 
has been seriously weakened and may be in real danger. In 
practice, however, we can find grounds for reassurance. The 
creation of the University Grants Committee was a char- 
acteristically English and most happy device for mediating 
between the Government and the academic institutions. Its 
members are all university graduates, as are also the Treasury 
and other departmental officials with whom it has to negotiate, 
and all of them, as well as most Cabinet Ministers, under- 
stand university problems and are sympathetic to academic 
ideals. Fortunately, university education has never become a 
subject of controversy in party politics in this country, and 
long may it continue to be so. Both Labour Government and 
Conservative Government alike have given a sympathetic 
hearing to the universities’ difficulties and a generous response 
to their needs, and such is the temper of our people as a whole 
that one may feel reasonably confident that this attitude of 
mutual understanding and respect will continue. There is, 
however, the further problem of expansion of numbers as well 
as of increasing costs, and whether or not the country will be 
able to expand facilities and maintain standards in this fiercely 
competitive age will depend upon future economic conditions 
on which it would be idle to speculate now. Again, doubts 
have been expressed whether there is still in this country an 
untapped reservoir of talent which could be trained for 
academic purposes, and even whether there is not already in 
our universities at the public charge a considerable number of 
students who either for lack of sufficient ability or for other 
reasons are unfitted for university education. Investigations are 
being made into both these problems, but until their results 
are known no definite statement can be made upon them. 


The statistics given above are taken from the U.G.C. Annual Returns, 
in which the term Arts, as used above, includes students of Arts, Letters, 
Theology, Laws, Economics and Commerce. Those relating to Manchester 
are taken from the Centenary History of Manchester University, Portrait 
of a University, by Professor H. B, Charlton, 











The Last Forty Years 


Jack Simmons 


N 1914 there were eleven universities in England and 
Wales, where in 1814 there had been two. But the mere 
multiplication of the number of universities was not the 
most important thing. What mattered was their capacity to 
perform their tasks well. Though their charters made a hand- 
some show, there were dangerous weaknesses within the 
modern universities themselves. The first came from the serene 
predominance of Oxford and Cambridge, which continued to 
secure the best sixth-form pupils in the grammar schools, 
besides absorbing almost the whole of the university candidates 
that the public schools put forward. This left the residue for 
the modern universities; and though that included some 
students of outstanding merit, the average quality was often 
dishearteningly low. In looking at the modern universities, it 
is always essential to remember that they grew up side by side 
with, and not after, the great changes in school education 
brought about by the Acts of 1870, 1902, and 1944. The 
historian of the future will be able to see the relationship 
between these two developments, and to explain its implica- 
tions, better than we can to-day. Thinking it over, one can 
only wonder the more at such extraordinary feats as the 
creation of the Manchester School of History by Tout, a 
school whose teaching and research were respected throughout 
England and beyond it and witnessed by a long series of mono- 
graphs issued by the Manchester University Press. 

That last feature of Tout’s achievement was by no means 
the least astonishing part of it. He created his University Press 
in 1904 and for seven years was entirely responsible for its 
work himself. Thereafter, until his retirement in 1925, he 
remained chairman of its supervising committee. The output 
of the Press in these years was remarkable, and — this is the 
point that particularly concerns us here — it was maintained 
on a very narrow income indeed. That was not because the 
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university was mean, but because it was poor; and this it 
resembled all the other modern universities. Their benefactors 
were generous, the fees they received from students increased; 
but their income could not keep up with the demands made 
upon it. In this situation, the universities were compelled to 
turn to the state. 

The Government had made small annual grants to the 
Scottish universities and the Welsh colleges in the early 
’eighties. In 1889 it was persuaded to do the same for the 
newer English institutions. The grant was not large — £15,000 
a year, £3,400 of which went to the two senior London 
Colleges and £500 to University College, Dundee. But the 
share of £1,200 allocated to Firth College, Sheffield, saved 
its life, at a time when its total income from other sources was 
only £2,000; and even the better-established institutions were 
extremely thankful for this help. At the same time, corpora- 
tions and county councils were beginning to contribute to 
their local colleges. University College, Nottingham, indeed, 
at the outset had to depend upon the corporation of the town 
for the whole of its income, apart from the fees it collected from 
its students and a sum of £400 a year derived from investment. 

Though this assistance was necessary, it raised difficult 
problems, which were clearly understood by some of those who 
accepted it. How much control would the Government and the 
local authorities expect, in return for the grants they were 
making? Successive Governments showed tact and sympathy 
in this business — it should be remembered that nearly all the 
politicians and civil servants who handled it were themselves 
university men. After some experiment in methods of allocating 
the money, the University Grants Committee was set up in 
1919: a body that has discharged its functions with singular 
delicacy and skill, richly earning the gratitude both of the 
universities and of the state. The same praise can sometimes 
be given to the local authorities. But not always. There were 
frequent differences between the corporation and the College 
at Nottingham, for example, and serious friction between the 
city council and the University of Leeds, leading to the sus- 
pension of a grant in 1910. The L C C disputed with the Uni- 
versity of London in 1917 over the need for more than one 
professorship of Italian in the University. 

Such were some of the problems that worried the responsible 
leaders of the universities most in 1914. It cannot be said that 
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they have yet been solved, forty years later. Some of them have 
indeed grown greater since, becoming all the more dangerous 
where they are less obtrusive. 

At the end of the First World War the universities faced an 
unprecedented demand for places from returning service men, 
many of them a good deal older than ordinary undergraduates. 
The number of university students reached 40,000 in 1920-21. 
Thereafter it rose more slowly, to pass the 50,000 mark in 
1932-33. 

Of all the universities, London had the hardest problems to 
tackle. It was already the largest in the country, and the 
demands made upon it were proportionately great. At the out- 
break of the war it was engaged in discussing far-reaching 
schemes of reconstruction. Its scope had been greatly enlarged 
in 1900, when it became a teaching, not merely an examining, 
university; further reforms were in train — the Haldane Com- 
mission had reported in 1913; it was searching for an adequate 
site on which its many departments could be brought together. 
All this work had to be suspended from 1914 to 1919, and 
taken up again during the aftermath of the war, when new 
difficulties were multiplying and the economic circumstances 
of the time were unfavourable to plans of this magnitude. 

The problem of a site was settled at last — only with extra- 
ordinary trouble and with the princely help of the Rockefeller 
Foundation — in 1926, when the University acquired nearly 
12 acres in Bloomsbury, immediately north of the British 
Museum. Here it proceeded to erect its Senate House and 
central Library. The foundation-stone of Holden’s great building 
was laid in 1933; it was brought into occupation from 1936 
onwards. With this achievement, the University at length had 
a visible home of its own, and it made a magnificent contribu- 
tion to the architecture of contemporary London. It might be 
added that this building is the most exciting addition that has 
yet been made in the twentieth century to the architecture of 
the English universities, ancient or modern. But that is a left- 
handed compliment; for in the unhappy mingle-mangle of 
buildings they have put up (too often to the lowest-common- 
multiple designs that satisfy committees) , there is hardly one that 
deserves to be put into competition with it. 

In and around the Bloomsbury building cluster a group of 
the Schools of the University: the Institute of Education, for 
example (which was established in 1902), the Institutes of 
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Historical Research (1921), of Advanced Legal Studies (1948), 
and of Commonwealth Studies (1949). Birkbeck College moved 
into its new buildngs on the same site in 1953. And University 
College, the senior and the largest of all the University’s 
Schools, is less than ten minutes’ walk away in Gower Street. 

There, indeed, is the chief reason why the acquisition of the 
Bloomsbury site raised such bitter and prolonged controversy. 
It was seen by many teachers in the other Schools as a Machia- 
vellian device to ensure the preponderance of University 
College over the rest. The original plan provided for the 
removal of King’s College to the same site. Even though 
King’s was almost intolerably cramped in the Strand, it was 
adamant in resisting this proposal. The University went to the 
length of taking counsel’s opinion on its power to enforce 
removal upon King’s; but when the lawyers advised it that it 
had no such power, the project dropped. King’s College there- 
fore remains where it has always been, constricted yet pre- 
serving its old independence. 

Ever since 1836 the constitutional problem of the relation- 
ship between the University of London and its constituent 
elements has been acute. This episode shows how inflammable 
it still was, and nobody pretends that it has yet been entirely 
solved. But however uneasy the partnership may have been at 
times, it is still true in 1956 that there is only one university 
in London: a university that comprehends not only the Schools 
immediately adjacent to its central building, but great institu- 
tions like King’s and the London School of Economics (with 
some 3,600 students between them) to the south; a group to 
the north-west; another in South Kensington; thirteen under- 
graduate Medical Schools; and three outliers - Queen Mary 
College in the Mile End Road, Royal Holloway College near 
Windsor, and Wye College, fifty miles away, in Kent. 

The provincial universities grew, also, in the period between 
the World Wars. But their development was not smooth, a 
mere matter of simple expansion. They were hit hard by the 
depression of 1921-23. Michael Sadler, then Vice-Chancellor 
of Leeds, observed on a formal occasion in 1921 that he would 
not lay heavy odds on the survival of his own university or that 
of Sheffield. It is true that he had special reason to feel dispirited 
at the time: Leeds had launched a public appeal for funds in 
1919-20, which had proved an embarrassing failure. It is also 
true that things got better shortly afterwards, and that a second 
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appeal, made in 1925, was successful. But the next slump, 
which began in 1929, renewed the old anxieties and intensified 
them. The West Riding County Council and the Board of 
Education reduced the grants they made to the University. 
There was even a threat that the Treasury grant would be cut. 
Once again the University toiled out of the depression, until 
its constructive work met a much greater check with the out- 
break of the Second World War. 

These experiences of Leeds showed how precarious the 
financial basis of the modern universities still was, how much 
at the mercy of economic circumstances over which they had 
no control. For it must be emphasized that they were not yet 
fully grown institutions. They had not reached the stable 
position — achieved by Oxford and Cambridge centuries 
before — at which they could happily make a choice between 
moving forward and standing still: they were forced to move 
forward if they were to attain a minimum measure of security 
and academic self-sufficiency. 

And, in spite of these discouragements, they did move 
forward. The number of their students grew, and their staffs 
expanded at a rate that did rather more than keep pace with 
this increase. There were some quite new developments: the 
establishment of the Barber Institute of Fine Arts at Birming- 
ham, for example, founded by Lady Barber in 1932 and 
opened in 1939. It is a priceless possession to the University: 
already one of the most consistently distinguished collections of 
pictures in England, supported by a handsome endowment and 
housed in a building designed not only for their display and 
study, but for the pursuit of music and other fine arts as well. 

In these years, moreover, the number of university institu- 
tions in the country increased. University College, Reading, 
which had begun its work in 1892, was granted a charter of 
independence in 1926. Two other colleges, Southampton and 
Exeter, with a history stretching back even further than 
Reading’s, made strides towards the same achievement. And in 
the years between the wars two entirely new colleges were 
founded: one at Leicester — opened in 1921 as a memorial to 
the men of Leicestershire and Rutland killed in 1914-19; the 
other at Hull, established primarily through the generosity of 
a single benefactor, T. R. Ferens, and opened in 1928. 

The Second World War affected the British universities 
much more violently than the First. Physically, the greatest 
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hardships were suffered by London: many of its schools were 
evacuated to other parts of the country, and its buildings were 
considerably damaged by bombing, notably the earliest of 
them all, Wilkins’s University College. As the war drew to its 
close, the Government began to prepare plans for the recon- 
struction that must follow, and it showed an eager desire for 
the co-operation of the universities in that work. Successive 
reports from bodies appointed to advise it urged the need for 
increasing the number of university students in Britain, 
particularly in the applied sciences. The Government was willing 
to furnish most of the money required for this purpose. The 
universities agreed to implement the policy. Though all of 
them shared in it alike, its consequences were felt most strongly 
in the modern provincial universities. Oxford, Cambridge and 
London were already so large and strong that they could 
absorb the shock without great difficulty; but in some of the 
smaller universities and colleges the change amounted almost 
to a revolution. The last ten years have seen the greatest single 
expansion in their history: greater — though not necessarily 
more important — than that of 1871-84, the years in which 
most of them were born. 

One outward sign of that expansion is the granting of royal 
charters between 1948 and 1955 to the Colleges of Nottingham, 
Southampton, Hull, and Exeter, establishing them as inde- 
pendent universities; another, the foundation of a wholly 
new University College (on novel principles that have already 
been discussed on page 102), at Keele in North Staffordshire, 
in 1949; a third, the great increase in the number of students 
in the British universities as a whole. In 1939 their number 
was 50,000. It is now 80,000, and we are at the beginning of a 
fresh expansion, which will probably carry it — temporarily or 
permanently — well over the 100,000 mark in the 1960s. This 
has faced everyone of these universities and colleges, great and 
small, with exceedingly difficult problems. Manchester had 
2,800 students in 1938-39: in 1949-50 it had almost 6,000. 
Leicester, the smallest of these institutions, multiplied the 
number of its students exactly seven times in the six years 
1945-5!. 

Is this expansion a good thing in itself? Comparisons with 
other countries are frequently made, but they are apt to be 
misleading. It is not very profitable to point out that the 
proportion of university students to the total population is 
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much greater in the United States than it is in Britain; for the 
American universities have a much wider task to perform than 
our own. But are our universities educating all the students 
they could usefully teach, or are there still large numbers who, 
though intellectually capable of profiting by a university 
course, are unable to attain it, for economic or other reasons? 
Some very positive statements have been made on this point: 
by the Barlow Committee, for example, which concluded in 
1946 that there was ‘clearly an ample reserve of intelligence in 
the country to allow both a doubling of the university numbers 
and at the same time a raising of standards.’ 

This statement was not universally accepted then and has 
been questioned repeatedly since. During the past ten years it 
has been far easier than ever before for able children to enter 
the universities. It is glib to say that a university course is open 
to every child of sufficient intelligence: there are still some bar- 
riers in the way, and the awards to university students made 
by one local authority are sometimes widely different from those 
of another, both in number and in value. Yet it seems true to 
say that not many schoolchildren of good academic ability who 
wish to go to a university now fail to get there. Rather, many 
people would say that the question should be turned round. 
Are we not now admitting into our expanded universities a 
considerable number of students who ought not to be there at 
all? And — another related question — are the standards exacted 
by the universities as high as they were before the war, or ‘in 
my young days,’ or at some other point in the remoter past? 

These questions are of particular importance in the modern 
provincial university. For the reputation of the Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London degrees is high and fixed, whereas the 
degrees of the other universities are still making their way. If 
the average quality of the students is declining, that will mean 
a lowering of the standard of the degrees or a raising of the rate 
of failures. Again, these questions are hard to deal with — im- 
possible, indeed, on a scientifically defensible basis; but two 
elements in the answer may perhaps be suggested. Personally, 
I am not convinced that the standard of ability is declining. On 
the other hand, I am sure that schoolchildren come up less 
well prepared for a university course, less widely read, often 
quite inadequately grounded in such fundamentals as the use 
of the English language; and I know, from discussions with my 
colleagues at other English universities, ancient and modern, 
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that far too much time has to be spent — even with really able 
and promising students — in repairing the deficiencies of their 
school education. This is a complex matter, and I do not think 
that the main blame rests with the teachers: it has to be remem- 
bered that we are still suffering to some extent from the dis- 
location caused by the war. But wherever the responsibility 
lies, the result is clear and widely recognized: a real dilution of 
the standards of university teaching. 

I believe, too, that the great expansion in the assistance 
given to university students has led to a disquieting change in 
the attitude that some of them — and, equally important, their 
parents — take towards it. Encouraged by politicians and 
‘educationists’ specializing in this sort of claptrap, they have 
come to regard such assistance as their right, not as a privilege 
to be worked for and earned. This view seems to me to colour, 
quite insensibly, the thinking of a fair number of under- 
graduates to-day: as long as they fulfil the minimum academic 
requirements imposed upon them, the Welfare State will see 
them through. This is, I believe, the attitude of a minority: 
most of the undergraduates I come across seem to me to be 
more responsible people. But I am afraid that such thinking is 
becoming a good deal more common; and if it is, that is an 
insidious threat to the maintenance of our academic standards. 

In former days — even down to 1939 — the ancient English 
universities were distinguished from the modern most notice- 
ably by two things. At Oxford and Cambridge the under- 
graduate normally spent most of his time in residence, in a 
fully communal life; and the teaching was founded on the 
tutorial, with a single student or a very small group. The 
modern universities, on the other hand, could provide only a 
few of their students with residential accommodation; and the 
basis of their teaching was the lecture, the class. Since the war 
this distinction has become less rigid. It is now a part of the 
policy of most modern universities to develop their halls of 
residence and to increase very greatly the amount of their 
tutorial work. Indeed, this policy has become an accepted 
orthodoxy. Yet it is open to some question, on both heads. 

The new University College of North Staffordshire states 
that it is ‘almost entirely residential, and only under exceptional 
circumstances is permission given for residence outside.’ This 
goes further than any of the Oxford or Cambridge colleges, for 
they can offer most of their students no more than the chance 
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of residence for a part of their course: nor do they generally 
impose residence in college as a peremptory obligation. Much 
public money has been spent on the building of halls of re- 
sidence in the modern universities. No one ought to grudge it. 
Yet doubts about the continuation of this policy are sometimes 
expressed ; and I think we may hear more of them before long. 
It seems to be loosely assumed that the modern universities’ 
hall of residence can be made the equivalent of the Oxford or 
Cambridge college. But in most of them that is quite fallacious. 
For the hall is physically separate from the university buildings 
— sometimes three or four miles away from them; and it is 
half a society, not a complete one. Whereas at Oxford and 
Cambridge the student’s personal life, and much of his 
academic life too, is concentrated on his college, in the modern 
universities his allegiance is apt to be divided. That division 
may not be in the best interests of the university as a whole. 

Similarly, though everyone agrees that the development of 
the tutorial system is beneficial to the student, its consequences 
for the teacher need watching. Those who take it for granted 
that the proper policy for the modern universities must be to 
develop their tutorial provision until it can compete with that 
of Oxford and Cambridge should read the indictment of that 
policy by the philosopher Samuel Alexander.* Looking at 
Oxford in the light of a thirty-years’ professorship at Man- 
chester, he declared in 1931 that the tutorial system had 

‘become a positive evil, and in particular, in its excess, a 
positive obstacle to the work of investigation.’ For to him the 
first duty of the teacher in a university was ‘to investigate and 
to inspire others with that spirit.’ Tutorial work, by the ex- 
cessive demands that it made upon the Oxford tutor, sapped 
his energy for the work of investigation. The result was, as he 
roundly stated, that Oxford had fallen not only behind Cam- 
bridge (where the practice was not carried to such lengths), 
but behind some of the modern universities too. 

' There is much that can be said in answer to Alexander’s 
arguments; and some of them cannot be held to apply, in any 
case, outside Oxford. But they are salutary reading, most of all 
for their insistence on the constant duty of ‘investigation,’ or 
what is more ordinarily called research. There is of course no 


* Originally published in the Political Quarterly in September 1931; 
reprinted in H. B. Charlton, Portrait of a University (1951), Chap. VI. 
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necessary antagonism between teaching (even under a tutorial 
system) and research. As Alexander himself urged powerfully 
in the same place, they should be complementary. But the new 
dogma in the modern universities, that their teaching should 
be based on tutorials rather than lectures, shows signs of 
becoming a cliché. To be genuinely fulfilled, it would demand a 
vastly greater expenditure on staffing than is at all likely to be 
available, even with the open-handed and sympathetic help 
of the Treasury. The danger seems to be that, in a well-inten- 
tioned anxiety to move as far as they can in this direction, the 
modern universities may press their teachers so hard as to 
discourage or stifle their research. 

The questions that have been raised here are only a few of 
the great number that insistently occur to the minds of those 
who work in the modern universities. Though I believe they 
are important, I offer them as no more than a personal sample: 
the choice of questions, and the views I have put forward in 
considering them, would be wholly unacceptable, I am aware, 
to many of my colleagues. And there is one other thing I must 
make clear, above all. The modern universities have had great 
difficulties to meet in the recent past. Not all of them have 
been solved, and new ones are now on the horizon. But 
nothing has discouraged these universities from making, col- 
lectively, a notable contribution to learning. 

The advancement of learning is the central task of all 
universities. But it is not easily illustrated and assessed in a few 
words. Perhaps it can be done most fairly by taking one 
criterion alone: considering a few of the men of real and varied 
distinction who have served in these universities — not simply 
in passing, for a year or two, but for a substantial part of their 
working lives, or the whole of them. In order to correct any 
impression that these universities are predominantly con- 
cerned with the sciences and medicine, the majority of names 
in this arbitrary selection will be of men distinguished in the 
humanities. 

In literature, one thinks of A. E. Housman, W. P. Ker, and 
Ernest de Selincourt; in economics and economic history 
W. S. Jevans, Thorold Rogers and Sir William Ashley; in 
other historical studies, T. F. Taut, A. F. Pollard, Hamilton 
Thompson, Sir John Lloyd; in geography Sir Halford Mac- 
kinder and C. R. Beazley; in architecture Sir Charles Reilly; 
in physics the Braggs, father and son; in chemistry Sir Henry 
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Roscoe and Sir William Ramsay; in medicine Sir Ronald 
Ross and Lord Moynihan. 

Universities whose staffs have been headed by such men as 
these have plainly contributed much, in the past century, to 
‘the work of investigation.’ In pursuing it, they often had to 
meet apathy and obstruction and the discouragements arising 
from want of means. But they overcame them all. It has been 
the same with the universities they served, though we can pass 
no final judgement on them as on lives like these, which are 
complete. They are still, as such institutions go, young. But 
their achievement is already substantial; and — given energy, 
intelligent direction, and the wise help of the state — it should 
become, in the course of the next two generations, much more 
substantial still. 
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Manchester: 'The Modern 
Universities and the English 
Tradition 


Alasdair MacIntyre 


. ANCHESTER,’ wrote Disraeli, ‘is as great a human 
Mex as Athens’, and in the education of young 
Coningsby a single visit to Manchester plays a more 
significant part than three years at Cambridge, where indeed 
all his strength of character is needed to preserve him from 
what Disraeli calls ‘the puerile profligacy of a college life’. 
When Coningsby visited Manchester a dozen years had still to 
pass before John Owens founded what was to become Man- 
chester University. He was not to know that he was taking part 
in a wave of university founding, which has made the provincial 
universities what they are. John Owens himself, and his college 
with him, bore all the marks of Manchester’s Athenian tradi- 
tion, for they played an essential and increasing part in that 
society which represented the growing-points of English life. 
It is a sad thing therefore that to so many in the provincial 
universities the most urgent need appears to be a pale imitation 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Too many, even if a minority, of the 
students sigh for the dreaming spires. More noticeable are the 
immaculately attired young men on the teaching staff whose 
accents and umbrellas alike proclaim what they have lost. After 
one has heard from them a dozen times how grossly inferior 
Manchester or Sheffield or Leeds is to Oxford or Cambridge 
one begins to weary of a nostalgia which is as inordinate as that 
of Ovid’s Black Sea exile, but lacks all his elegiac charm. To 
those so hostile to the institutions which provide their liveli- 
hood, the idea that the provincial universities inherit a central 
English tradition would appear almost to present a contradic- 
tion in terms. The very word ‘tradition’ suggests antiquity, 
cloistered learning, Churchmanship — everything indeed of both 
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legend and reality that has become associated with the 
Anglican, Oxford and Cambridge, country house ethos of the 
English ruling class. Their tradition is indeed a high and an 
honourable one. But it is the minority tradition of a minority 
culture. It is not the tradition of the English people. It is only 
in our own time that we can begin to see a genuine unifying of 
Disraeli’s two nations. It would be tragic if the achievement of 
that unity meant the loss of the provincial tradition. 

The marks of that tradition are familiar. It was socially 
middle class, in religion Nonconformist, in politics radical. 
But each of these epithets requires a great deal of qualification. 
In the matter of social complexion there has never been a sharp 
distinction between the middle classes and the working classes. 
If one looks at the reading that comprised the self-education of 
the leaders of the working-class movement in the nineteenth 
century one can see how often they were engaged in claiming 
for their class the culture of the middle classes. Or rather, for 
most of them there was no such thing as class culture or class 
education. The whole history of the British working-class 
movement is a history of the realization of middle-class stan- 
dards and middle-class ideals by the working class. It is a 
commonplace that nonconformity provided the labour move- 
ment with a large part of its inspiration. But to be clear about 
what this nonconformity was is less common. The English 
nonconformist tradition, understood in the widest sense, has 
included agnostics at one end of the scale and Roman Catholics 
at the other. George Eliot, for example, with her sense of the 
imperiousness of duty, long after faith in God and immortality 
had been abandoned, expresses its persistent moralism. And 
George Eliot’s intellectual seriousness derived from a faith that 
took theological argument more seriously than its own self- 
caricature as emotional hymn-singing revivalism sometimes 
suggests. Not that its hymns were unimportant; but you have 
only to compare the intellectual and poetic standards of Watts 
and Wesley with those of the Moody and Sankey generation to 
understand not just how much English nonconformity has lost, 
but how much it once possessed. It possessed in its tradition 
both a public conscience and a public mind, which the common 
symbols of the Bible and of Bunyan enabled it to articulate. 
You cannot associate this kind of religion with any particular 
doctrinal position: the Roman Catholic community that sur- 
vived the penal laws and had not yet learned from its upper 
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class converts to seek an Oxbridge elegance shared in it. 

Its politics resembled its religion in combining a charac- 
teristic flavour with a variety of doctrinal positions. Radicalism 
is of course a political morality which has found a home equally 
with liberal individualism and socialist collectivism. But we 
ought to remember that it has also a Tory variety whose great 
exemplar is Cobbett. What all have in common is a passionate 
belief that ordinary people should have a sufficient indepen- 
dence, economically and in every other way, to protect them 
from all the destructive pressures of society. This belief is 
combined with an equally intense suspicion of what under 
different aspects Mr Henry Fairlie has recently named ‘the 
Establishment’ and Cobbett called ‘the Thing’, that is that 
nexus of upper class relationships through which so much of 
English life has been governed so long and too long. 

I have laboured what are perhaps by now over familiar 
points in order to emphasize one that is made less often. Like 
all living social traditions the English provincial tradition was 
embodied in a series of institutions. But there is a crucial 
difference between these and the institutions of upper-class 
cultural life. For what the English upper classes have always 
loved to emphasize and exaggerate is continuity. Burke’s 
Landed Gentry and Peerage form a permanent memorial to the 
belief that the ruling classes of England descend from one 
generation to another without any real break. The genealogical 
acids of those historians like J. H. Round, who have delighted 
in showing how the tradesmen of an earlier age may provide 
the gentry of a later one, are easily neutralized by that lack of 
historical sense which presents itself in the guise of respect for 
the mists of antiquity. By contrast the provincial tradition has 
tended to present and to justify its institutions in more utili- 
tarian fashion. Usually they have been created to meet some 
immediate need and a readiness to modify and even to abandon 
them has often helped to obscure a real continuity of tradition. 
This emerges clearly if one looks at the educational life of 
provincial England. At one end of the scale there are the 
dissenting academies of the eighteenth century; at the other 
end is the adult education movement of the last fifty years and 
more particularly the W E A. Somewhere in the middle come 
the provincial universities. Local commercial philanthropy 
with an eye to technical needs officiated at their birth. Unita- 
Yians, agnostics and others made certain that they should 
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endorse no official faith. The endowment of specific chairs often 
depended on specific local needs. More important still the men 
who came to teach in them had the provincial stamp, men like 
Roscoe, the chemist, and Jevons, the logician and economist, 
who both belonged to the same great web of Liverpool 
unitarian families, and who both came to teach in Manchester | 
in comparatively early days. What did the provincial univer- [| 
sities take from the tradition? 

First and most obviously of course its intellectual seriousness. 
In Mr Kingsley Amis’s novel Lucky Jim there is a curious picture 
of provincial university culture as consisting in a kind of extra- 
curricular dilettantism. And from time to time one meets in 
the university the conception of culture as what one pursues in 
one’s spare time from one’s own subject. But the provincial 
universities have been academically serious precisely because 
they have tied themselves so uncompromisingly to the concep- 
tion of specialist honours schools which train a man to a trade 
as uncompromisingly as does an apprenticeship in an 
engineering works, That chairs of Textile Engineering should 
exist alongside chairs of Classics is in the spirit of an under- 
standing of intellectual and cultural vocation, which sees such 
a vocation as inevitably and rightly tied to the way one earns 
one’s living. And this was taken over from the tradition. The 
history of the provincial universities bears witness to the fact 
that the highest academic standards have been attained in this 
way. From a Manchester stand-point it is natural to think of 
the record of the Manchester history school in this context; 
but examples could be multiplied from elsewhere. 

Secondly, the provincial universities have been immersed 
in the life of local communities and this has been a gain both 
to university and to community. The local community has 
gained because it has been forced to reckon with its own 
educational needs and responsibilities. The university has 
gained because university teachers, and students too for that 
matter, have not existed as a small segregated group, creating 
an ingrown and hot-house social life. That one should not live 
on a campus or in a university town, but close to mills and 
factories in the kind of city that has a First Division football 
team (it would be mere Mancunian pride to insist on two First 
Division teams), this is as good a way as any of preserving the 
university teacher from illusions about his place in society. 
Another debt of the provincial universities to the tradition 
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is their undoubted liberalism. This is not simply, or perhaps at 
all, a matter of their agnostic and dissenting origins. It is 
much more a question of the kind of institutions that they are. 
Because they have been so straightforwardly concerned with 
training of a vocational kind, the question of a university 
teacher’s political and religious beliefs has always been irrele- 
vant in a way that would not be the case if either the university 
was concerned to promote a particular moral or cultural ideal 
or it was organized in small collegiate communities, where 
people necessarily impact on one another more, and where it is 
easy for those with power to appoint like-minded people. So 
strong is this liberalism that it would even be wrong to talk 
about the fair treatment of minority groups, such as Jews, 
Roman Catholics or Communists. For the conception of 
‘minority groups’ only makes sense where there is a majority 
group whose beliefs and assumptions provide a standard of 
orthodoxy. In the provincial universities there is not and there 
never has been any such orthodoxy. 

The last quality which, I want to claim, the provincial 
tradition bestowed on its universities is more debatable because 
less easily definable. It is a certain quality of thought, an 
impatience with intellectual cant and with nonsense of all kinds. 
Of course the contempt of the provincial for what he sees as the 
fripperies of zstheticism must seem from the other side as a 
puritan neglect of all that goes to make the life of culture. 
Nothing less is at stake here than the difference between two 
whole conceptions of culture. And I think one can make clear 
what kind of a difference it is simply by alluding to the effect 
of D. H. Lawrence and the Keynes-Russell-Strachey society on 
each other. Lawrence in this encounter spoke for the provinces. 
Indeed, his was the last clear provincial voice that has been 
heard. 

So far I have been arguing that the distinctive qualities of 
the provincial universities — those in fact which lead their 
critics to describe them as glorified technical colleges — derive’ 
from an entirely admirable social tradition. But what is 
important is the conclusion I wish to draw from this, namely 
that the contemporary dilemmas of the provincial universities 
are largely a reflection of the provincial tradition’s breakdown. 
There have not been wanting those to write its epitaph. 
Mr Rayner Heppenstall undertook this task in a recent 
number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, In an article in 
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Essays In Criticism Mr S. W. Dawson has traced the history of 
‘provincial’ as a literary critical term, and his sad conclusion 
resembles Mr Heppenstall’s, in that he sees no application for 
the word ‘provincial’ since D. H. Lawrence. In what does this 
breakdown of the provincial tradition consist? It can be 
brought into focus at two different points. First there is the way 
in which London absorbs more and more of the national life 
and the inadequate resistance offered by the provinces to this 
tendency. Of this much could be said, but I want to concentrate 
attention on something more fundamental, namely the moral 
collapse of provincialism. The references that have been made 
already to Lawrence will serve to illustrate what is meant here. 
Mr Richard Aldington has described the standpoint of Law- 
rence’s first novel as ‘Band of Hope’ and the expression links 
Lawrence’s morality to that of his nonconformist roots. From 
those roots Lawrence derived the insight that enabled him to 
become in Women in Love the most powerful moral critic of the 
age. But he was powerful negatively as a critic in seeing what 
was wrong. Whenever he tried to offer a positive ideal he was 
lost, both artistically and morally, as is evident when he tried 
to invent his own religion in The Plumed Serpent. No one saw 
more clearly that the Biblical nonconformity of his youth could 
no longer provide a moral perspective for English life; and he 
saw equally that to desert the provinces for Bloomsbury would 
be no solution, but rather to succumb to the disease. Lawrence 
put a question to the whole provincial tradition to which no 
one has yet provided an answer. This failure underlies the 
problems of the provincial universities. 

Those problems are usually considered in isolation, as 
though the difficulties of university life could be surmounted 
without reference to the problems of social life in general. It 
is this artificial isolating of the university discussion that leads 
to the prevalent rash of Oxbridge solutions to Redbrick 
problems. To turn the provincial universities into residential 
institutions, to deplore specialist training and pine over some- 
thing called general education, to long for a tutorial system; 
this is to replace glorified technical colleges by rather inglorious 
imitations of Oxbridge. It would be absurd to ignore the very 
real problems for which such solutions are offered. But the only 
hope of solving them is to put them into relation to a wider 
context. 

Let me give just one example. When the provincial univer- 
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sities were founded they were organized on the assumption that 
proper agencies for moral and pastoral guidance were to be 
found outside the university, which would be trespassing on 
the sphere of, for example, the chapel, if it assumed a pastoral 
function. So the university teacher has no defined pastoral 
function towards his students. And this means in practice that 
the majority of his students lack anyone to whom they can turn 
for pastoral care at all. The universities now cater for the 
results of this by providing health services to deal with those 
students who approach the point of nervous breakdown. But 
the very need for such provision points to the inadequacy of the 
universities here. This inadequacy results from the fact that the 
university lacks any clear conception of what its moral respon- 
sibility to and for its students may be. This lack, in turn, is a 
consequence of a more general failure to have any clear idea 
of what the significance or purpose of university life is. And 
this ultimately derives from the loss of the moral tradition 
which guided English provincial life for so many decades. 

What I am arguing is easily epitomized: that the cultural 
health of England was drawn from the life of the provinces; 
that the provincial tradition had life and direction so long as 
it remained rooted, even if obscurely rooted, in the Bible; and 
that indirectly, through the provincial tradition, this is the 
source from which the provincial universities drew their life. 
To-day we are cut off from those roots. I have not discussed at 
all what it was that brought this about, and I hope I have not 
given the impression that I think that a restoration of Biblical 
religion in its old forms is either possible or would offer a 
panacea for our ills. It would not. Here I have attempted only 
to raise some questions about the way in which the discussion 
of the provincial universities’ problems has been conducted 
hitherto. I do not think that anyone has as yet offered a 
satisfactory answer to them. 











London: ‘The Uneasy Don 


J. G. Weightman 


HE editor has complained to me that at least eight 

people who were invited to contribute to this Redrick 

number replied that they would have been delighted to 
write about the provincial universities, but that, for one reason 
or another, they had better refrain. So many expressions of 
interest, accompanied by refusal, cannot. be set down to pure 
coincidence. Do they not illustrate the general reluctance of 
University people to commit themselves, in writing, on current 
issues? Of course, such reluctance, although particularly 
marked among University staff, is not limited to them. My 
brief spell as editor of this review taught me that nothing is 
more difficuit than to get bright and challenging conversation- 
alists to be equally interesting in print. Members of Parliament, 
for instance, are among the most intelligent talkers in the com- 
munity, but if they retain any hopes of office they will be dull 
and general as soon as they put pen to paper. Given the special 
hazards of their profession, this is perhaps understandable. 
The same is true, however, of many people who are in no 
danger of having their words quoted against them in the 
House. They will instinctively tone down their thought in 
writing. Then, if not carefully watched, they will remove all 
the remaining bold statements from the proofs. In extreme 
cases, they will ring up late at night or come round at the crack 
of dawn or get in touch with the printer, in order to withdraw 
some perfectly legitimate expression of opinion. They have 
even been known to offer to pay the review not to publish an 
accepted article. I emphasize that I am not referring to 
libellous statements (which no review wants to print anyway) 
nor to wild and dishonourable speculation, but to sober 
appraisal. The country, as a whole, does not go in for plain, 
direct expression. That is why we have our licensed jesters, our 
Malcolm Muggeridges, A. J: P. Taylors and Gilbert Hardings, 
who keep their pots boiling by constantly burning their. boats. 
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The situation is, of course, far from tragic; if there were any 
open, political threat to freedom of speech, the country would 
no doubt bristle with resisters; but, meanwhile, freedom of 
speech remains strangely unexploited. A film of reticence 
clings to everything and is called hypocrisy by our neighbours, 
And a vastly increased University population, which is paid 
to sit and think and so should be, as it were, the intellectual 
conscience of the nation, has remarkably little to say for 
itself, outside its academic writing on special subjects. 


* * * * 


This may appear far too rash a generalization. Certainly, it 
needs to be qualified. In the first place, it applies to arts men 
rather than to scientists. The latter are comparatively affirma- 
tive and outspoken (there was little difficulty in putting 
together a special science number of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY); something of the old nineteenth century fervour 
still remains with them; they are all very busy in their labora- 
tories and on Government committees; their departments are 
expanding; they think in terms of large budgets; they even 
invade the field of philosophy where they proselytize for 
Christianity or Marxism or some other general system of belief. 
Their status is steadily improving, aid no doubt there will 
eventually be a movement in favour of giving them salaries 
comparable to those of the medical faculties. Economists, too, 
are on the up-grade, because their discipline is a near-science 
with great topical interest. The uneasy don, the one whose 
voice is not sufficiently heard, is the historian, the language 
specialist, the English literature specialist, the philosopher; in 
short, the man whose struggle with words is not accompanied 
by any concrete approach to nature or contemporary society. 


* * * * 


His trouble is, first of all, external. Non-scientific learning 
has lost the general prestige it used to enjoy, probably because 
free education for all and the development of ‘mass media’ 
have given everyone enough knowledge not to be impressed 
any longer by knowledge as such. Consequently, the don, like 
the schoolmaster, has gone down in the social scale. In the 
lower grades, he is comparatively badly paid, but this is less 
important than the danger to his self-respect. As a class, he 
seems to be losing the confidence necessary for general thinking. 
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I may be mistaken, but I think that he no longer looks upon 
himself as an active member of the reflective part of the 
nation, but rather as a super-specialized teacher. A few in- 
dividuals everywhere, and groups at Oxford and Cambridge, 
still retain an attitude of general responsibility, the latter 
because they are in a central tradition of influence and also 
because of the comparative financial independence of their 
colleges. But even they, being now largely ex-scholarship 
pupils, are often without the social connections of their pre- 
decessors. The day is long past when, in the ideal upper-class 
family, one brother would be a don, another a general, an- 
other a bishop, another a lawyer with a seat in Parliament, 
etc. I don’t know if there are any statistics on the subject, but 
one gets the impression that nowadays, more often than not, 
the eminent civil servant, the professor, the successful journalist, 
is an upstart, unsupported by family tradition. He therefore 
spends a lot of time discovering or creating his own society. 
The don, in fact, may never fully belong to a living society 
because his main work is necessarily done in solitude and his 
most vital relationships are with books; he conducts the 
invisible chorus of the dead. He is still only a few degrees 
removed from the contemplative monk, who worships the 
intangible, although the don cannot trust himself to any iron 
discipline, such as that which corsets the monk. The invisible 
chorus of the dead can be intimidating, too. Imagine a Red- 
brick-educated Redbrick lecturer, married and with children, 
living a rather pinched, pseudo-middle-class life, voyaging 
through strange seas of thought alone, in his semi-detached- 
two-down-three-up, while the huge town clangs dirtily, wetly, 
expensively, around him. Will he speak out loud and clear? 
He should. 


* * * * 


This brings us to his internal difficulties. Non-scientific 
knowledge itself becomes ever more complex and uncertain. 
Although the tendency is always towards greater specialization, 
it is increasingly difficult to specialize with a clear conscience. 
How can one engage in literary criticism, for instance, without 
studying psychology, political theory and philosophy, each of 
which disciplines develops new ramifications every year? The 
scholar, nowadays, is not someone who ‘masters his subject’; 
he is like a man in a dream, walking through a wood, who sees 
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his subject bolting away from him down every vista. He runs 
after it, but just as he is catching up with it, it turns into some- 
thing else. 


* * * * 


Suppose you have to lecture next year on Bossuet. The sub- 
ject is religion plus history plus literature. There are at least 
two conventional approaches: (a) Bossuet is one of the greatest 
figures of French Catholicism, a pillar of le grand siécle, the 
greatest French orator, Madame se meurt, Madame est morte, a 
devotional writer still highly regarded by some Catholics, etc. ; 
(6) Bossuet was the typical worldly cleric, a mediocre brain, a 
horrible example, with Louis XIV, of the alliance du tréne et de 
Pautel (Renan, Simone Weil). The complete works fill twelve 
volumes, partly in Latin. The first approach soon divides up 
into two, because Bossuet still has enemies among Catholics; the 
Bossuet-Fénelon quarrel leads you back from Abbé Bremond 
over three centuries to Molinos, and into all the niceties of 
theology and Vatican politics. If you were brought up as a 
Socialist Primitive Methodist, that is, with a rudimentary but 
contradictory set of beliefs inherited partly from the Enlighten- 
ment and partly from a moribund Evangelicalism, twenty 
years’ study will not have been too much to enable you to feel 
your way among Bishops and Cardinals. Your aim is to 
‘understand’ Bossuet, that is, to put yourself in his position and 
see his actions and beliefs as credible, possible, probable. 
What was the truth about his relations with the King? In the 
Mme de Montespan affair he appears almost as a Pander- 
Polonius, separating the lovers but dubiously involved in their 
fornications, a ludicrous figure, far removed from [aigle de 
Meaux. What would the psychologists say about this or, for 
that matter, about Fénelon’s relations with Mme Guyon? 
The King must have found Bossuet a bore personally and a 
help politically; therefore, the diptych, Bossuet/Louis, is not a 
simple one. What was /e grand siécle anyway? One of the most 
successful periods in French history or a freakish eddy in the 
Counter-Reformation, or both at the same time? To see the 
problem here you have to study the history of thought from 
the Renaissance onwards—taking care not to get lost in the 
well-known morass: did the Renaissance ever take place ?— 
the Religious Wars and the two Frondes, which caused the 
fear of anarchy so strongly expressed by Bossuet, Pascal and 
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La Bruyére, the political theorists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries to gauge the mixture of old and new in the 
Politique tirée de Pécriture sainte, the history of historiography to 
place the doctrine of Providence in the Discours sur [histoire 
universelle, the linguisticians to explain Bossuet’s rhetoric and, 
for instance, the poetry of the familiar tag, Madame se meurt, 
Madame est morte. 


(The pattern of consonants ismdmsmr 
mdm mrt 
The pattern of vowels is a a 2 2 ce 
aaeoo 

The first part of the phrase leaves the sense open in a state 
of crisis, solemn crisis. Madame, a heavy, solemn word, cer 
open. She is still alive. 

The second part closes it with a snap: rta, and alters the 
vowel to a closed position, 2 as compared to ce. She is dead. 

The two mute e’s, which slow up the first part of the 
sentence, disappear in the second, because of the juxta- 
position Madame est, and the absence of the reflexive pronoun. 

A further nicety is the use of the reflexive form in the first 
phrase; se mourir emphasizes the amount of life still left in the 
act of dying. The removal of the pronoun leaves a mere 
corpse: morie, Se is the soul, still present on the verge of 
death, irretrievably gone, a second later, etc.) 


The subject ranges, then, from the mute e to the meaning of 
history, through the personal psychology of a celibate priest of 
bourgeois origin, living at the height of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, in the court of a ‘Catholic’ king, who was in many respects 
quite pagan and who owed his absolute monarchy in some 
degree to the Protestant revolt in Europe. Where are we to 
stand to judge all this? The further one goes into the subject, 
which is literally infinite, the less useful the two conventional 
approaches appear, and the more the seventeenth century 
appears like the present day, that is a welter of half-known 
facts forming themselves into patterns according to one’s mood 
or degree of mental clarity. As regards strict knowableness, 
there is not much to choose between Bossuet and the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. When you get near the centre of 
each action, what do you find? A smudge, a vapour, some- 
thing intangible and elusive, such as you are aware of in your 
own life. 


* * * 





* 
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One advantage of being a French specialist, however, is that 
you can always find relief from the complexities of literature 
and history by going back to the hard grind of language study, 
another aspect of the infinite, but like Czerny exercises after 
Beethoven. Pity the specialist without this relief. 

But one must always return again to the task of making up 
one’s mind, which is a jump into faith. 

* * * * 


There are, of course, academic minds which continue to 
function in the traditional manner, as if Freud, Marx and 
Wittgenstein had never existed. Their ‘peur de l’abime’ forces 
them into the most rigid specialization. One of the younger 
French historians has told me that he did his first important 
piece of research on a subject belonging to the second century 
B.c. One day he happened to take from the University Library 
a book dealing with the first century B.c. As he walked out 
with the book under his arm, he met his professor, who, 
catching sight of the title, said: ‘Attention! Vous vous dispersez!’ 

This same young historian had a contemporary who began 
by studying the French Revolution. He later switched to pre- 
history because, he said, it was a subject less cluttered with 
facts and theories and therefore easier to think about. 

Perhaps English and American parallels could be found. 


* * * * 


It is silly to want to know everything and one sign of a good 
scholar is that he maps out a field and sticks to it. He needs to 
have a firm head to do so. But just as the best lucid statements 
are those which come closest to obscurity without falling into 
it, so the best specialization is that which has the greatest 
number of links with surrounding subjects. The line between 
first-rate specialization and the frittering away of one’s energies 
is not easy to draw. A man may develop only one idea, but he 
does not do it really well unless he gives you the feel of all other 
ideas pressing in around it. 

. * * * 


I am not simply confusing two themes: (a) writing about 
one’s special subject; (4) having the courage of one’s con- 
victions about things in general. To my mind, they raise the 
same problems; they are fundamentally the same theme. 


* * * * 
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When I suggest that the don should be less diffident, I am 
not accusing him of laziness, as Alison Peers did in Red Brick 
University. There are, no doubt, lazy dons; more numerous are 
the repressed, frustrated ones. Alison Peers’s picture of the 
good don who, every week-end, instead of gardening or going 
to the cinema, retires to his book-lined study to pursue know- 
ledge for its own sake, is too simple. It is true up to a point; 
there is no keener pleasure than to settle down, pen in hand, 
among one’s books and papers, with the prospect of being 
quietly and happily active in one’s mind. What Peers leaves 
out of account, however, is the difficulty of thought. The reason 
why the would-be good don sometimes decides after a while to 
weed the lawn or even clean his car (professors and senior 
lecturers only?) or wash the dishes for his wife (lecturers and 
assistant lecturers) is that he needs urgently to feel that he is 
doing something, because he can’t get from one sentence to 
the next or because the idea he was trying to grasp has evapor- 
ated. All genuine thought is constantly in danger of not taking 
place, since it is not simply dependent on willpower. The will 
can only prepare a place for thought, and if the thought does 
not come to fill the place, the strain of waiting can be painful. 
Better go and weed the lawn. Another means of relief—and 
the whole tone of Peers’s book suggests that he does not see the 
danger of this—is to impose artificial limits not so much on 
one’s field of inquiry as on the span of one’s thought. This leads 
to ‘academic’ writing, which is characterized by the careful 
establishment of fairly obvious conclusions; the writer either 
aims at a sitting bird or weaves thin, if impeccable, prose from 
two or three conventional strands. In either case, he avoids the 
risk of breakdown by not using the whole span of his mind, 
because that works only in flashes. He finishes his book all 
right, but a faint, unhappy air of castration hangs over it. His 
colleague, still weeding the lawn in despair, may be the better 
man of the two, although technically a failure. 





* * 





* * 





Not only is the volume of knowledge increasing in geo- 
metrical progression, there is the additional difficulty that 
language, the basis of all knowledge, has never appeared more 
fragile. The problem of belief has really shifted back from 
‘God,’ ‘Christianity,’ etc., to language itself. For this reason, 
the Cambridge number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
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published in February last year, seemed to be extraordinarily 
old-fashioned in its emphasis on freedom of thought versus 
dogma. That is not a main issue nowadays, although it may 
still justify a number of rear-guard actions. The question now 
is: what are we doing when we compose a sentence? Can we 
believe in our own certainties? It is, I think, a specifically 
modern characteristic not to be convinced by one’s own con- 
victions, but to see them as being contingent and relative to 
some, as yet undiscovered, whole. This uneasiness runs through 
the whole of society and accounts for the chaotic quality of 
some literature. It is particularly acute in the don, because he 
feels he cannot allow himself any fine frenzy in his handling of 
language. He has to remain conscious, responsible, lucid. He 
tends to look upon ‘creative writers’ as admirable but careless 
individuals who splash about egotistically in language and 
need someone to mop up after them. But how mop up, if the 
mop itself is dripping with uncertainty? One should begin by 
having a whole philosophy of language. So one tries to read 
the linguistic philosophers, only to discover that they them- 
selves are subtly at sea and totally uninterested, it appears, in 
any science of language. They knit neatly away, all plain and 
no pearl, and absolutely determined to guarantee each loop, 
but unaware, for the most part, of the fact that the words they 
are using to define other words are themselves obscure. The 
only glimmer of relief in this direction is to discover, on reading 
the Philosophical Investigations, that one was quite right to dis- 
approve of the Tractatus. One may then decide to postpone the 
working out of a philosophy of language and go back to one’s 
previous use of language, the discredited old folk-speech in 
which most things have been said, and gingerly construct in it 
something one persuades oneself one believes in during the 
time of writing, without bothering about its validity for other 
people. But this (as a linguistic philosopher would say, with that 
curious emphatic use of the neuter, demonstrative pronoun, 
presumably inherited from the master’s Germanic idiom) is 
disgusting. 

The scientists now show signs of coming towards us with a 
really sophisticated account of language. If they are as success- 
ful here as they have been elsewhere, the linguistic philosophers 
may eventually appear as scholastic minds making a false show 
of scientific rigour. (Out of my depth, here.) 

* * * * 
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Perhaps I am exaggerating the aches and pains. The trouble 
with the intellectual is that he is always sharpening a weapon 
which, when it is not used on an external object, immediately 
turns against himself. For anyone of a reflective temperament, 
a University lectureship, apart from the fact that it provides 
only a living wage, is the pleasantest occupation imaginable. 
There have been few periods in history when people who 
wanted to think could do so with absolute impunity, outside 
the framework of any official philosophy or religion, were paid 
to do so by the State, and given an audience to hang on their 
words. Yet University teachers can, in private, produce better 
arguments against their profession than any other body of 
people, except perhaps doctors. 


* 





* * * 








The great beauty of University work is that it is so difficult 
as to be perpetually new. Ce qui m’est difficile m’est toujours 
nouveau. The year whizzes round. Whitehead used to have a 
feeling of panic every September. There is no external limit to 
one’s thought, as there is, for instance, in journalism or politics. 
One can go on indefinitely producing variations on the same 
theme, like a painter. Perhaps the fundamental satisfaction is 
esthetic. 

. * * * 


At times, as one improvises in a seminar class, words fall 
smartly into place like neat, reliable counters, the mists lift, 
the subject appears as a clear yet complex pattern, and every- 
one present seems to share in the understanding. 

At other times, words crumble as one uses them; one can 
only say what everything is not. One is left with a heap of 
broken phrases and inadequate definitions and an urge to start 
again another day. 


* * * * 


Maybe I am just not very good at the job. Yet I feel a fraud 
only when I wear a gown and hear myself referred to as Dr. 


* * * * 


It follows from all this that I do not think it easy to have 
opinions about things in general. A don could perhaps be 
defined as someone who, in a state of repose, has no opinions. 
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It is his professional duty to expound all points of view and the 
better he does this the more valid each point of view appears to 
him, because, of course, all points of view are valid from their 
own particular angle. Tout est vrai, as Alain said. The problem 
is how to organize truth. To be ‘objective’ is the easiest way 
out for a person like the don whose situation has allowed him 
to analyse away the prejudices he started with. Just as some 
actors seem to have no personality of their own, but switch 
bewilderingly from the man-about-town to the fond father or 
the doting lover as a chance phrase in the conversation sug- 
gests some past réle, so the don, at rest, may have no philosophy 
of his own and temporarily adopt, in action, the theories it is 
his duty to explain. He may thus perfectly fulfil his obligations 
as a University teacher, whose business it is to limber up the 
mind rather than to teach a specific doctrine, but he does not 
play his part in the national life, where, if he does not contri- 
bute his share of opinion through an act of faith, other, and 
perhaps more rudimentary, opinions will prevail. 


*” * * * 


Kingsley Amis’s Lucky jim has spread the impression that 
Redbrick is peopled by beer-drinking, scholarship louts, who 
wouldn’t know a napkin from a chimney-piece attd whose one 
ideal is to end their sex-starvation in the arms of a big-breasted 
blonde. Mr Somerset Maugham has congratulated himself on 
the fact that he will not live to see the day when these people 
inherit Old England. Mr Evelyn Waugh has said that it is all 
very well to give University degrees to the deserving poor, but 
that they remain completely ignorant of the subtler realities of 
English life. I should not go so far as to claim that, on the 
contrary, Redbrick prides itself on the production of delicate 
sodomites with the right vocabulary, but I certainly feel that 
Lucky Fim is not about the University in any immediate sense. 
The disillusioned don type, who also appears in the works of 
Iris Murdoch, John Wain and D. J. Enright (although he is 
not always presented specifically as a don), is a device for the 
expression of social or personal uneasiness. Lucky Jim, as I 
understand it, is a farce containing a message about moral 
integrity. In so far as Amis has used his own personality to form 
the central character, he must have taken those features which 
are unsuitable for his University job. The features that are 
suitable appear in the articulate presentation of inarticulate- 
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ness. If the book were directly autobiographical, as so many 
people assume it to be, Amis would presumably have long 
since lost his job, and rightly so. Had the professor in the book 
not been a slightly sinister old fuddy-duddy with recorders on 
the brain, but the more usual type of sensible head of depart- 
ment, he would still have had to sack the hero, as being a man 
with no interest whatever in intellectual work. Admittedly, 
Amis has confused the issue by allowing vulgarity and self-pity 
to spill over from the character into the surrounding style, and 
by the sentimentality of his conclusion. Jim gets the beautiful 
blonde and becomes private secretary to her uncle, a benevolent 
millionaire, and so escapes into an easy paradise of sex and 
money. I find this rather surprising. The blonde, yes, bravo, 


but salvation through ‘a rich devotee of the arts’. . . ? 


* * * * 


A more serious criticism of the University is contained in 
The Masters, by C. P. Snow, although it is not absolutely clear 
that Snow himself realizes how devastating his book is. He 
shows a group of Cambridge dons fussing about the election to 
the Mastership of a College, intriguing, discussing the pros and 
cons and as absorbed in the question as if they were electing to 
the Premiership. The details are beautifully described and I 
am told that Snow has used the facts of an actual election. 
The sadness of the book lies in the spectacle of grown men, 
whose profession it is to be intelligent, getting so worked up 
about a comparatively minor issue. The Redbrick man can- 
not rub his hands and say: “That is Oxbridge for you!” 
because he may recognize the same tendency in himself. All 
jobs have their occupational hazards; the journalist is likely 
to take to drink and sentimentality and to write what the 
proprietor or the great heart of the public expects; the poli- 
tician may come to identify himself with his persona and be 
incapable of going in and out of a pub without shaking hands 
with everybody. The danger in the don’s case lies in the fact 
that, as already noted, his main relationships are with books 
and students. Unless he goes in for University politics or ad- 
ministration, he is not locked in day-to-day collaboration and 
rivalry with other adults, as are the members of most other 
professions. Therefore, the emotional side of his nature may not 
be fully exercised, particularly if he is convinced that ‘academic 
objectivity’ requires him to suppress it in his thinking. He will 
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tend in consequence to be unduly passionate about an election 
to a Mastership. This is all the more paradoxical in that power 
is far less important in the University than it is, say, in the 
Civil Service, or politics or journalism. The essential thing in 
a don’s life is his struggle with his subject, not his relations with 
his colleagues, however pleasant or unpleasant these may be. 
Unlike the man of action, he does not need to exercise power 
over people in order to feel that he is existing. Also, if he does 
his work conscientiously and refrains from seducing his students 
or stealing books from the British Museum, he enjoys security 
of tenure. The worst that can happen to him is that he will not 
be promoted, a small price to pay for the delights of freedom. 
I am not sure that Snow sees the situation quite in this way. 
The best man gets the job (presumably he gets it just as often 
in the University as elsewhere), but the runner-up, who wanted 
it so badly, is surrounded by an unjustified aura of pity, which 
suggests that the novelist himself shares to some extent the false 
values he is describing. 





* * 





* 





* 


Ivy-covered walls, eighteenth-century furniture, oriental 
rugs on parquet floors, sherry parties, carefully chosen food, 
elegant speech, well-dressed women, lively, affectionate minds 
—how fine these things are. Yet I still associate thinking with 
a local accent, chemical smells in stone passages and a prospect 
of dreaming, dim-discovered gasworks. Birkbeck College, for 
instance, seemed ‘“‘truer’”’ in the squalor of Breams Buildings 
than it does in its present elegant quarters. Romantic nonsense, 
I suppose. The gasworks provide the money to buy the oriental 
rug (over which, incidentally, some illiterate girl probably 
coughed out her lungs in a Middle Eastern slum), so why not 
think in terms of an aesthetic setting, if you can achieve it? 
In any case, industrial squalor and social indignation are both 
rapidly becoming out of date. The problem, as always, is to 
come to terms with ever-changing complexities and to speak 
out, without softening into a “good College man”, sugared 
through like crystallized fruit with tradition, or hardening into 
a Philistine. 





















Reading: The Literary Critic 
in the University 
John Wain 


The tutor of a young Roman of good family was usually a 
slave. A rich man would have a Greek slave as librarian, and 
slave secretaries and learned men. He would keep his poet as 
he would keep a performing dog. In. this atmosphere of 
slavery the traditions of modern literary scholarship and 
criticism, meticulous, timid and quarrelsome, were evolved. 

H. G. Wells, A Short History of 
the World, cap. XXXV. 


We have the liberal arts and we have the useful arts. This 
is one of the useful arts. — I will try to learn it, said Stephen. 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 


magazine, as I have just resigned from the post I have held, 

for eight years, at a university of the kind that is being 
discussed. Still, as I write, it is not yet quarter day, so that I am 
still legally on the strength, and in any case I feel it gives my 
remarks a kind of documentary value, even a certain im- 
pressiveness like the words of a dying man. It was my job to 
teach English literature, and I thought of myself, on the whole, 
as a kind of resident literary critic; I wasn’t interested in 
‘research,’ and did not imagine that I was there to train the 
next generation of professional scholars; neither, on the other 
hand, did I try to work the stunt about having a special line 
because I was a ‘creative writer.’ I thought that having pub- 
lished poems and novels had nothing to do, one way or the 
other, with my effectiveness as a teacher of English literature. 
I thought I was there asa critic, to teach people how to be 
critics. Towards the end, however, I began to see that I was 
mistaken, and that there is in fact no place for the literary 
critic in the university. 


|: a way I suppose I am a parasite on this number of the 
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Let me warn the reader that I am writing in no spirit of 
flippant paradox. Mr A. Alvarez wrote an article in these 
pages, not long ago,* about “The Poet in the University,’ in 
which he treated the subject rather like the snakes in Ireland; 
he said there were no poets in universities, and couldn’t be, 
and that if any poets went to work in universities they ceased to 
be poets before long. This must have been comforting to all 
those poets (and there are quite a lot of them) who take up 
university teaching posts, and find after a few years that their 
imaginative lava ceases to flow; with Mr Alvarez to back them, 
they can blame it on the job; they are relieved of the responsi- 
bility. Their talent has died, but at least they did not murder it 
themselves; if it had not been for having to earn a living (they 
can now boast) they would have been poets too, and very fine 
ones. Whether he teaches ‘creative writing’ (in America), or 
formal literary history (in England), such a person, we learn, 
will never write poetry again: ‘Either way,’ writes Mr Alvarez, 
‘he is a middle-man to art, which a really creative artist can 
never be.’ I shall not take this line about critics; criticism is 
not an art = or rather, it is, but it is one of the useful arts, not 
one of the fine arts, and it can be carried on by anyone with a 
certain amount of common sense who is prepared to put him- 
self through a rather long training. My point is that the univer- 
sity cannot teach criticism, and that a man employed to talk 
about literature in such an institution is employed as a teacher, 
not as a Critic. 

Literary criticism is the discussion, between equals, of works 
of literature, with a view to establishing common ground on 
which judgements of value can be based. As a definition; that 
is not particularly elegant; it can be rephrased, altered here 
and there, stood on its head, but it cannot be thrown away 
altogether. Literary criticism is that, or it is nothing. It is 
between ‘equals’ because the essence of all critical discussion is 
that the participants start fair; if I am describing to you the 
contents of a book which I have read but you have not, I might 
talk very interestingly, but I could not even touch the skirts of 
criticism — or, if I did, that part of my discourse would be 
solipsism. And the object, in the end, is the judgement of value, 
and the establishment of a hierarchy of quality; this book is 
better than that one, on grounds that we can, more or less, state; 


* June 1955. 
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everything is not just a matter of individual ‘taste’; if we agree 
that I like Hamlet and you like Agatha Christie, we have not 
said the last significant word on the subject. Literary judge- 
ments cannot be proved, but they can be debated, and a certain 
amount of evidence can be called in; discrimination need not 
be a mere matter of random impulse. George Orwell remarked, 
‘As a rule, an esthetic preference is either something inex- 
plicable or it is so corrupted by non-esthetic motives as to make 
one wonder whether the whole of literary criticism is not a 
huge network of humbug.’ This is one of the very few silly 
things that Orwell said, and it is to his credit that his silliness 
stands out very obviously because it is stated openly and frankly, 
in plain language, and not wrapped up in evasions. Notice 
that he thinks literary criticism entirely a matter of stating and 
defending one’s ‘esthetic preferences,’ whereas of course the 
reaction to a work of literature is something involving the whole 
man, of whom the esthetic is only one part; also, ‘esthetic 
preferences’ are interestingly involved in other parts of the 
whole person, but this is not the same as saying that they are 
‘corrupted’ by this involvement. Yes, it is easy to make hay of 
Orwell’s statement, but my point is that much of the most 
fashionable and influential writing about literature, done by 
academics, is based on exactly the same set of muddles. If you 
try to find out which academic critics have been heard of by 
the outside world, and then go and look up their works, you 
will find them nearly all belonging to the anti-critical, ‘fine 
writing’ tradition. Their colleagues, who have not been heard 
of outside the university, but are still very influential, are 
generally engaged (if they are engaged in anything) in heaping 
up facts about literature; this is very proper, but again it has 
nothing, or nothing much, to do with criticism. In fact, it is 
rather chastening to pause and reflect how many people who 
write about literature, and are frequently or usually described 
as ‘critics,’ have never in their lives written a line of criticism as 
I have described it above. They have imparted information; 
they have recommended this or that book to their readers or 
hearers; they have described the contents of books which they 
are alone in having read; but for the disinterested egalitarian 
discussion which alone can be called ‘criticism,’ they have no 
stomach. ; 

“We should not, in any case, expect too much.’ Universities 
are institutions of learning, and learned men are quite often 
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shockingly indifferent to matters of discrimination. They have 
other qualities — enthusiasm for their subject, physical stamina © 
which enables them to spend long years in study, an appetite 
for detail and an admirable gift for undertaking boring work 
without being bored. But these are not necessarily the qualities 
of a literary critic, and the record of dons as critics, from Bentley 
to the present day, is not a good one, We need not flog this dead 
horse, but I believe that when someone writes a thesis (as 
someone assuredly will), on ‘The Academic Reaction Against 
Contemporary Poetry in the Twentieth Century,’ some pretty 
shocking things will be quoted. It is perhaps right for academic 
people to be conservative in their tastes; society gives them the 
réle of guardians of tradition, and it is natural that they should, 
if anything, over-stress the virtue of ‘a continuous literary 
decorum’; but there can be no excuse for their habit of spitting 
at almost every major contemporary poet. This is particularly 
so as the sniping was nearly always done from hiding-places; 
most of the attacks on ‘modern poetry’ were launched in 
sneering footnotes. A sad example (sad because it is distasteful 
to have to remember anything to the discredit of a good and 
learned man) is to be found on p. 73 of Gavin Bone’s Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry (Oxford, 1943), an excellent book of translations, 
very sensitively done. Bone is dealing with rival theories of 
translation, and he mentions the anti-Gilbert Murray views 
expressed by ‘an American critic, Mr T. S. Eliot.’ Now this 
sort of thing is just silly impertinence; the insult lies in (ji) 
assuming that Eliot needs identifying at all; (ii) calling him a 
critic, as if he were the author of some half-forgotten essay and 
nothing else; (iii) calling him an American, which in the con- 
text is a gibe — it means ‘an outsider from a commercial 
civilization who doesn’t understand people like Gilbert Murray 
and myself.’ Bone knew perfectly well that by this time Mr 
Eliot had been acknowledged for twenty years as a major poet, 
and knew, for that matter, that he had become a British 
subject years previously. But the candidate for High-Table- 
ship, bent on picking up the right attitudes along with the right 
mannerisms, learnt to echo this kind of thing. Finally, of course, 
uncritical condemnation ended in uncritical acceptance; the 
average don, feeling that all ‘modern’ poetry was the same any- 
way, passed quite naturally from scoffing at Mr Eliot to 
accepting utterly invalid reputations and welcoming their 
bearers into positions of influence. It pains me to put all this 
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down; I rather like dons and some of them are among my best 
friends, like Jews, but I have to admit that they have not been, 
in my time, the guardians of a ‘continuous literary decorum’ 
in any sense in which I understand it. 

It will be said that literary matters are not one of the 
University’s vital concerns, that literary criticism could be 
altogether absent from the academic climate and yet it might 
still be healthy. I cannot feel this; a large proportion of the 
undergraduates, at any given moment, are studying literature, 
and it is these people, after they go down, who will become the 
‘reading public’ at its higher level, and who will get the 
literature they deserve. From this point of view it is nothing 
short of frightening that so many of the teachers concerned with 
literature, in the last thirty years, have failed to make any kind 
of adjustment to the best work that was being produced in the 
world they and their pupils were actually living in. I remember 
a very famous old professor, who had been influential in 
‘Inglit’ circles for about forty years, saying that he had been to 
America, and the students there had asked him what he thought 
of the poetry of T. S. Eliot; and he had replied (no doubt 
looking at them roguishly), ‘I don’t think about it at all.’ This 
was told as a conventionally ‘shocking’ story; what a wonder- 
fully independent-minded old man, you were meant to think, 
not to be swept away by the latest craze. Unfortunately, it may 
be that those American students were familiar with Allen 
Tate’s remark, “The scholar who tells us that he understands 
Dryden but makes nothing of Yeats or Hopkins is telling us 
that he does not understand Dryden.’ If a man sets out to 
interpret the taste of 1660 through the medium of the taste of 
1860, he will talk very interestingly, but the result will be some- 
thing that can only be ‘caviare to the general’; young students, 
reading the literature of the past for the first time, need some- 
one who will interpret its significances in terms of the world 
they are living in, not the world their grandparents lived in. 
Nor is it a question of age; the problem is not solved by turning 
away all the old men and giving all the teaching to people 
under forty; everyone who has moved in university circles 
knows that your don is very often born with this conviction that 
(as someone put it) Art ceased about the time his mother got 
married. 

It is no use grumbling too much; this is the material we 
have to work with; and since dons elect one another, they will 
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naturally take care not to alter it. (To ask the opinion of 
professors on university reforms is like asking the opinion of 
generals about conscription; we cannot expect anyone to be 
so candid as to talk himself out of a job.) The only conclusion, 
I think, is not to expect too much of our literary schools; we 
must not expect, for instance, English faculties to produce 
critics of English literature; at best they can only produce 
people who might, in time, become capable of criticism. It is 
better to aim at something you can achieve; to teach English 
literature as a source of essential social history (what it was 
like to live at such-and-such a time), and to give people a 
grounding in elementary linguistic history, so that they can at 
any rate construe the texts they are reading. I simply do not 
think that criticism can be taught at this level; it depends on 
the pupil’s having an equal familiarity with the books discussed, 
and also with the nature of life itself; and of course if they had 
this familiarity they would not be there. You don’t go to 
lectures given by someone who knows no more than yourself. 
The university teacher is there because he knows more than his 
students; only secondarily because he is a critic, because he 
can discriminate better than they can — for this discrimination 
is something that he cannot, in any case, teach them. 

The difference between Oxford and Cambridge comes in 
here. When I was an Oxford undergraduate I was taught 
simple appreciation; I read an enormous number of authors, 
in rapid succession, and in each case I learnt to pick out what 
could be ‘said for’ the man. Nobody taught me, as Cambridge 
undergraduates seem to, be taught, that every author has to 
get through a kind of sieve, called Criticism, before he is con- 
sidered worth reading. All the time that Oxford spends in 
learning the difference between one Middle English dialect 
and another, Cambridge spends in constructing this sieve, 
which — at that age, and with that equipment — can only mean 
learning a special patter. I doubt the usefulness of this. I have 
often heard it said, though more often at Cambridge than at 
Oxford, that the business of an English School is not to produce 
writers, but to produce critics; but I think we are lucky if, 
by the time they are twenty-two, we have got them to the 
stage where they can begin, painfully, to turn themselves into 
either, At all events, my experience has been that a literary 
critic who works at a university, and spends himself in the 
effort to teach criticism, sets himself a cripplingly hard task and 
has, after all, disappointingly little more to show for it than his 
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colleagues who have taken life easily. His pupils will have a 
good line in patter, because — and this is the unfortunate thing — 
the methods and attitudes of a critic, like those of an artist, 
are susceptible of imitation; great fleas have little fleas upon 
their backs to bite ’em, no less in criticism than in art, and a 
young man of genuine ability, who was schooled by a critic 
of definite opinions and formed attitudes, might find himself 
faced with ‘an agonizing reappraisal’ indeed; he would have 
to hack his way back to a point from which he could begin 
again, and in the end it would have been kinder to teach him 
a few simple facts than to try to turn him into a critic. That 
phrase ‘a few simple facts’ will no doubt be scoffed at a good 
deal, so I ought to repeat that I mean just that; I mean a few, 
I mean simple, and I mean facts. I would rather have a youth 
of twenty-two able to construe a few pages of Chaucer, or 
explain the references in fifty lines of Paradise Lost, than turn 
out any amount of ‘discrimination’ which he had picked up 
from someone else. The job of a university teacher, in English 
literature, is — as I see it — to take people at a walking pace 
through the major works of the English tradition and see that 
they have some inkling of what the authors thought they were 
saying. Clever stuff about what they were really saying, and 
exactly why one is preferable to another, can come later. 

I now want to say a word about this ‘later.’ It is nowadays 
increasingly the fashion for young men to stay at the university 
after they have finished their first degree; the university 
teacher without a doctorate, or at any rate a second degree of 
some kind, is becoming rare. It is, I suppose, all part of our 
increasing Americanization. Nevertheless, it cannot just be 
shrugged off as a fad. If — to take one representative figure — 
there are a hundred people doing ‘research’ into English 
literature at Oxford — it is a matter of some general concern 
to find out exactly what they are doing and whether that 
amount of energy could be used more profitably. I do not 
propose to tackle this subject myself, because anything I said 
would simply be brushed aside as lacking sufficient weight, but 
from the point of view of my chosen subject here — the literary 
critic in the university — there is one word I ought to say. 
Would it not be possible (I ask very humbly, ready to be 
ignored) for the practice of literary criticism to be encouraged 
among this army of fresh, energetic young men, not yet staled 
and blunted by years of donkey-work? Is it an immutable law 
of nature that they must give up this fruitful and formative 
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period of their lives to the study of the minutiz of literary 
history ? 

I am only asking. I know research is important, and I 
should be the last to hinder any young man, or any old man 
for that matter, who had said to himself, ‘This problem seems 
to me very important. The progress of my thinking in this 
matter depends on my getting it settled; I am interested in 
nothing else until I have dug deep enough to solve the problem 
and any others that turn out to be related.’ This I respect. But 
the endless whine of, ‘Suggest something for me to research on,’ 
which one hears all day long at all our universities, strikes me 
as very little short of contemptible. Unless and until there is a 
problem really on your mind, you have no business to under- 
take research, unless of course you have the money to be 
able to please yourself, which nobody nowadays has. ‘Ah, but 
it is done to teach method.’ At this sacred word, I suppose, we 
are all to prostrate ourselves. ‘Dull men taught craft are merely 
dull with aplomb,’ Mr Alvarez tersely remarked in his article; 
and, if I may paraphrase, nitwits who are taught method are 
merely nitwits with more power to their elbows; they will 
insinuate themselves into responsible positions and spread the 
blight of their own incomprehension for forty years among the 
young. Jack Smith, who scrapes a second in the Schools and 
is known as an amiable bore, is under control; but teach him 
enough ‘method’ and he will be Docror J. Smith, famed for 
his researches.* English literature is already bespattered with 
footnotes about ‘Professor So-and-so, to whom we owe our 
knowledge of Akenside’s birthplace.’ (We all thought he had 
been born at Number 12, Market Place, but now it turns out 
to have been Number 13.) Much of the criticism levelled at 
learned ‘research’ is based on an ignorance of what is really 
needed; a thesis that strikes the layman as foolishly recherché 
might well provide the vital link in some important chain; but 
for the love of Mike let us scrap this argument about ‘method.’ 
If a man wants to find something out, he will find it out. Who 
taught Thomas Warton method? Or Warburton, or Johnson, 
or Theobald? When Bertram Dobell discovered and identified 
those manuscripts of Traherne, which I take to be the greatest 
literary discovery of this century, did he owe his ability to 
having been taught method? 


* If there really is someone called Jack Smith, I assure him I don’t 
mean him. 
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Humbly, therefore, I return again to the central issue. 
Bowing from the waist, I ask a question. Would it not be 
possible for some of the young men who take further degrees 
to write a critical essay on the author or subject of their choice? 
An essay that had no necessary connection with ‘research,’ 
save perhaps in the sense intended in Coleridge’s lines, 


And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man, 


could still be an important ‘discovery’ about the subject; or 
am I utterly mistaken? 

‘But how could the existing machinery cope with such a 
scheme? Who would supervise a purely critical essay? By what 
standards would it be marked, and accepted or rejected?’ I 
cannot answer this. If the only person who can criticize 
criticism is a critic, and if there are not enough critics at the 
universities, a few could be employed. They could do nothing 
all day long but conduct discussions of fundamental points of 
critical theory. And in any case I am not saying that this 
scheme would make life easy for university English faculties; 
all I am saying is that we might, if we adopted it, stand a 
chance of getting some useful work done. If a man decided to 
spend a year writing the best critical essay on, say, Pope, 
that he was capable of, then instead of telling him that Pope 
had been ‘done,’ or that half-a-dozen other people were 
already at work on him, we should simply tell him to go ahead. 
At the very lowest, and even if his essay were thought not 
worth a degree, he would at least have been fitting himself 
for teaching, instead of systematically unfitting himself for it. 
And is it absolutely settled, once and for all, beyond hope of 
further discussion, that no one can teach English literature 
who has not spent some of the vital months of his life attending 
lectures on the Preservation of Manuscripts, and Gatherings, 
and Signatures, and how Elizabethans wrote f’s for s’s? As it 
is, we know all about the cancelled pages of the pirated ninth 
edition of Cudworth’s sermons, while vitally important topics, 
such as — for instance — the whole question of the inter- 
penetration of literary and moral judgements — have hardly 
anything written about them. 

In these few notes I have perhaps suggested a possible 
function for the literary critic in the university. As things are 
at present, it is clear how much use either of them can be to 
the other. None. 
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Leeds: Impressions of a 
Provincial University 
Arnold Kettle 


WENTY years ago, as a Cambridge undergraduate, I 

do not think I was conscious of the existence of the 

modern universities. I suppose if I had been asked by a 
foreigner how many universities there were in Britain — the 
kind of question that for some unaccountable reason foreigners 
do ask — it would have emerged from unco-ordinated scraps of 
information that there was a number; but because I lived in 
the south of England and had been to a public school they did 
not in any serious sense impinge on my consciousness. I 
remember hearing with some surprise in a lecture that there 
was a reputable School of History at Manchester. Then I went 
to an International Student Service conference and discovered 
that at other universities undergraduates called themselves 
students; at this conference I remember learning with astonish- 
ment that if you read English at Leeds you had to do Anglo- 
Saxon. I thought at first that this must be an exaggeration. 

It is easy, of course, to over-emphasize the contrasts between 
Oxbridge and Redbrick. What they have in common is far 
more important than their differences, and if I begin with the 
rather obvious and corny point of contrast it is largely to 
indicate my own starting-point, with its crude and silly, though 
not uncommon, limitations. But there is another point involved 
here too. Discussions of Oxford and Cambridge do not inevit- 
ably bring in, near the beginning, the other British universities. 
But you cannot discuss Redbrick without mentioning Oxford 
and Cambridge. For better or for worse. 


* * * * 


There are, I suppose, few more pernicious influences in our 
general educational system than the Oxford and Cambridge 
Open Scholarship. The case against this institution is not so 
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much that it ‘creams off’ the select minority of ablest intelli- 
gences among the boys and girls of our country, thereby 
depriving the other universities of the advantages of these 
intellects; but that it has such far-reaching effects on the 
teaching and outlook of the upper forms of the grammar 
schools. The ‘ creaming off’ theory seems to me in practice to 
be somewhat beside the mark, though obviously there is 
something in it. But there is no real evidence that Oxbridge 
really snaps up the five hundred or so best grammar-school 
pupils each year, or indeed that the ‘five hundred best’ in a 
democratic society of the size of Britain is a really significant 
concept at all; clearly there are thousands of potentially ‘best’ 
(i.e. very able) students. Most of them leave school before they 
are eighteen, many never have their potentialities developed 
at all. But even among those who at present get to grammar 
schools and become ‘university material’ we could still afford 
to let Oxford and Cambridge have first pick (and there might 
even be some arguments for doing so) if that were the only issue 
involved. But it is not. 

The effect of the present scholarship system is (a) to put all 
the social as well as intellectual cards into the hands of Oxbridge, 
with consequences too numerous to discuss, but most of them 
undesirable; and (4) to encourage the wrong kind of education 
in the upper forms of the grammar schools — a peculiar kind 
of cramming and pseudo-specialization, designed primarily to 
meet the competition of the ‘opens’ and often inflicted on those 
who have no intention even of taking them, instead of an 
emphasis on general education. Among the results is that a 
sizeable proportion of the successful scholarship candidates are 
intellectually ruined in the process, while the bulk of first-year 
university students (not to mention those who don’t get to a 
university) are, after two or three years in the sixth forms of 
grammar schools, of an astonishing and horrifying ignorance. 
Two of the spheres in which this ignorance most clearly emerges 
are general literacy — the capacity to write coherent sentences 
or read with pleasure a good book — and history. The average 
first-year Arts student at Leeds has apparently never been 
taught history at all, although he may well have acquired some 
marks on the subject in the G C E. But these, of course, are 
almost random points; any university lecturer could give his 
own examples with his own slant. I recently found that out of 
eighteen first-year General Arts students (i.e. men and women 
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preparing to take university honours in three Arts subjects) 
whom I happened to question, not one knew who Tristan and 
Isolde were or who had ever written about them. 

The provincial universities suffer very seriously, it seems to 
me, from the lack of an overall educational perspective in our 
school and university systems. If it were universally recognized 
that school education ought to be essentially general and non- 
specialist — far more general than it is to-day — and university 
education essentially specialized (i.e. at the core of each 
student’s course one particular discipline or group of allied 
disciplines), both the schools and universities would be able to 
do a better job. Fear of specialization at university level has 
very often a respectable basis — a distrust of narrowness and a 
barren, ‘ scholarly’ pedantry; but I think such fears often lead 
to false remedies. For the alternative to narrow specialization is 
not really a wider, more superficial range, but a deeper, more 
fully responsible approach to each particular subject. You do 
not make students more broad-minded by inviting them to 
‘do’ more subjects; you can only succeed in that desirable end 
by teaching any and every subject from a fully humane, 
non-dogmatic standpoint, with sufficient emphasis on its 
origins, purposes and implications. The specialist who really 
knows his subject — which inevitably means understanding its 
relation to other subjects and involves all kinds of technical 
overlapping — is far better educated than the all-rounder whose 
knowledge of nothing surpasses mediocrity. 

Yet the provincial universities with their big technological 
faculties and their large number of ‘General’ or ‘Ordinary’ 
students are at present great purveyors of the mediocre. I feel 
sure that General or Ordinary courses (degree courses, whether 
involving honours or not, in which some three or even four 
more or less unrelated subjects are taken) are to a great extent 
to blame, though I would not imply that the students taking 
such courses are necessarily in any way inferior to specialist 
students — in Leeds, for instance. it is notoriously harder to 
get into a high class in the General Arts degree than in any 
‘special’ course. It is simply that the basic structure and 
assumptions of such courses are unsound. It is no wonder that 
a large number of students who take them never become in any 
real sense a part of the university at all. 

How different is the Redbrick student from the Oxbridge 
undergraduate? Less different, I think, than is generally 
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assumed ; and if it is true that the financial grants to provincial 
students are still inadequate, this no doubt goes for the older 
universities too. Intellectually, it is probably true that Oxford 
and Cambridge standards are somewhat higher; but it must be 
remembered that this is not in itself a simple question. The best 
Cambridge students in any particular subject may be rather 
better than the best Leeds students; but whether the general 
intellectual standard is higher is another matter, for there is an 
area of sheer, blank, upper-class fatuousness at Oxbridge which 
I do not think any provincial university can rival. Socially, of 
course, the Oxbridge undergraduate tends to be rather more 
sophisticated than his Redbrick counterpart; but it would be 
a mistake to imagine that the bulk of provincial university 
students come from working-class homes.* And in this connec- 
tion a rather curious social phenomenon is perhaps worth 
mentioning. At Redbrick, as opposed to Oxbridge, the women 
students tend to come from families at least a rung or two higher 
on the social ladder than those of the men. This gives student 
social intercourse a rather peculiar, not to say piquant, flavour 
and increases the tendency of the working-class boy who comes 
to the university to regard the very process as part of a social 
climb out of the class of his birth. I do not think that overt 
snobbery is at all common at Redbrick, but a subtler form, 
which makes itself felt particularly in the running of the Student 
Union (a very important institution indeed), is certainly there, 
and my suspicion is that the tone and pace is set by the middle- 
class girls whose reasons for coming to the university are not 
primarily academic. 

The most depressing thing about the only provincial 
university I know well is the almost complete lack of intellectual 
interest of a very large number and perhaps a majority of the 
students, especially the women. I think the reasons for this are 
social rather than educational, though certain steps might be 
taken within the university to improve the situation. In the 
first place, there is no doubt that a good many university 
teachers (the only section of the teaching profession, inciden- 
tally, who have never received any kind of training or practice 
whatever in the arts of pedagogy) have a strong disinclination 
to teach. Students are very often left to sink or swim, and it 
seems very probable that a number of them, in whom a little - 


* See a recent enquiry into this question by Dr F. D. Klingender of Hull. 
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or perhaps even a lot of — timely personal help and advice 
might have inspired a genuine interest in their subject, often 
in effect give up the ghost at an early stage in their career. A 
comprehension of the scope and standards of university work 
is not, after all, something likely to come spontaneously. In the 
second place, ‘General’ courses, in particular, do not really 
make for intellectual stimulation and some syllabuses are 
excessively dull. The object of the student in such cases is to ‘get 
through’ rather than to get anything valuable out of the course. 

Most university teachers, in conversation, admit to a deep 
sense of dissatisfaction with the situation in the universities. 
That so many students are bored or ignorant, or both, is not a 
fact that can be ignored save by the very unworldly or the very 
complacent. But some of the more common reactions seem to 
me to be less satisfactory. I have the space only to touch on two. 

(i) The ‘limit of expansion’ theory. This is the view that the 
British universities since the war have absorbed the maximum 
number of students capable of benefiting from a university 
education. It is sometimes claimed that a decline in standards 
has already resulted through the admission of excessive 
numbers. It is, of course, in view of the undeniable number of 
mediocre students, a plausible theory; but I think it is a 
dangerous one (and one should add that no evidence whatever 
has in fact been produced that standards as compared with 
twenty years ago have in fact declined). In the first place, any 
theory which places rigid limits on the educability of any group 
must at once be suspect. It is not absolute intellectual inferiority 
so much as attitude of mind that holds back a large number of 
our students. They are not serious about their university 
education because so many pressures encourage cynicism and 
shallowness. What they lack above all is any deep sense of the 
purposes and potentialities involved in their education and the 
use they can make of it. And this is not something for which 
facile remedies or moral exhortations will be of the slightest 
use.* Yet one thing is certain: the answer cannot lie in less 

* At Leeds, for instance, an attempt to meet the problem has been the 
organization of an annual ‘Freshers’ Conference’ for the weekend before 
the beginning of the academic year. But while this institution is certainly 
useful in breaking down initial shyness and giving the freshman an intro- 
duction—which he will otherwise not get—to the University as a whole, it 
does not—and indeed cannot—really contribute to the more fundamental 
problems involved, and in practice its chief effect is often merely to recom- 
mend the virtues of ‘seeing Life in the Union cafeteria’. 
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education or less educational opportunity. 

The problem is not one, it must be added, which even on its 
educational side the universities alone can tackle. At the 
moment, despite all the talk about educational opportunity, 
less than 10 per cent of the population has the chance of a 
university education, for it is only from the small number who 
remain at school till they are eighteen that the universities have 
even the possibility of making their selection. University people 
would, I believe, be wise to spend more of their influence in 
trying to help tackle the vast problem of improving our 
educational system as a whole rather than in bemoaning an 
often quite imaginary decline in academic standards. 

(ii) The tendency to emphasize more and more the techno- 
logical and vocational aspects of university education. The 
motive behind this tendency is less ideological than economic; 
it is far easier to get money from industrial sources for the 
development of, say, textiles research departments than from 
the Government for more ‘pure’ academic projects. But the 
economic basis soon achieves the trappings of a more flowery, 
and more specious, philosophy. The ‘social function of the 
university’ - at this point often evoked — easily becomes 
interpreted as the provision of more and more technicians for 
big business and the (unquestioned) purposes of authority. A 
line of double-talk, which quickly becomes double-think, also 
comes into operation; we are hard-boiled and ‘realistic’ to 
impress the businessmen who supply the cash and the jobs, 
urbane and idealistic as we kid ourselves we are merely ‘using’ 
the funds for ends of untainted academic virtue. 

Now the answer to those who would, with whatever protes- 
tations of innocence, turn the universities (and the provincial 
universities with their present financial dependence on local 
industrialists are of course peculiarly vulnerable) into glorified 
technical colleges cannot be in terms of an academic purism 
which holds up its hands in horror at the idea of the universities 
performing any useful function at all and bases its philosophy 
on highfalutin abstractions about pure knowledge. For the 
technologists know as well as anyone else that the Arts and Pure 
Science Departments in practice go in all the time for vocational 
training themselves, turning out principally teachers, and that 
any objective enquiry would reveal that the bulk of these 
teachers have just as much or little concern about principles 
and values as have the engineers and medical students. In other 
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words, it is not the usefulness of technology that is its vulnerable 
point any more than uselessness is a valid defence of the Arts. 
All university education should be useful, but its utility should 
be based not on the ignoring of human values and long-term 
social objectives, but on their mastery. At present our techno- 
logical faculties are vulnerable because they so seldom give a 
humane education and our Arts faculties are vulnerable because 
they so seldom relate the ‘ humanities’ to real life and actual 
needs. The result — it is a commonplace — is that most science 
and technology students are grossly uncultured and most Arts 
students scandalously ignorant. And both sides are fortified by 
a dozen theories grounded not merely on contempt and 
ignorance but, far more dangerous, an unconscious self- 
protective shrewdness. 


* * * * 


I imagined, when I left Cambridge, that the atmosphere of 
a Redbrick university would be in general more democratic 
than that of Oxbridge. After eight years I still think so, though 
with reservations. I think the methods of administration of a 
provincial university, though in some ways maddeningly 
bureaucratic, are on the whole preferable to those of Oxbridge. 
And, though individual professors can be frightful tyrants, I 
am inclined to believe that the staff of Redbrick has a more 
genuinely responsible attitude to its students and to education 
in general than the run of Oxbridge dons. This is exemplified 
in, and in no small degree due to, the activities of the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers, which is in the best sense (though 
some of its members would hate to admit it) a teachers’ trade 
union, equally concerned with academic standards and 
problems and the economic security of university lecturers. 

The latter problem is certainly not, in the common use of 
the term, an academic question. University teachers are 
extremely ill paid and have only comparatively recently become 
vulgar enough to say so. Compared with almost any other 
professional group of comparable status, their salaries are 
grotesque and a reasonable middle-class standard of living — 
not including adequate book-buying even so — is only obtained 
by most of them through overtime work — examination marking, 
extra-curricular lecturing, etc., all of which incidentally eats 
into the time in which they might be doing research work in 
their own field. 
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The whole question of the way of life of twentieth-century 
intellectuals is of course a tricky and not unamusing one and 
does not involve merely university teachers. The young lecturer 
who has to organize his life so as to do his share of the cooking, 
gardening, nappy-washing and interior decorating, and who 
spends a fortnight or so in the summer closetted in his room 
marking G C E papers fourteen hours a day so as to be able 
to take his family for a holiday to Brittany which they cannot 
in any case afford, this is the typical, not the exceptional 
member of his profession. Whether, as compared with his 
predecessor of fifty years ago, the gain in common experience 
in his outlook compensates for the greater difficulty in getting 
down to the disciplines of academic research is, I suppose, a 
matter of opinion. 

Certainly the average provincial university lecturer to-day 
is anything but an academic recluse. If he is harassed it is by 
practical, financial and domestic problems rather than by 
theoretical or intellectual ones. And yet I would not say that 
intellectual and social life among the provincial donnery is 
inferior to that of Oxbridge, where naturally many of the same 
problems prevail. On the contrary, the centralization of 
Redbrick, which means that almost all the staff can, if they 
want, get to know one another, is a positive advantage; it is 
possible for members of the same faculty to work for years in 
Oxbridge without meeting and the social and intellectual 
qualities of most college Senior Common Rooms are much 
overrated. For myself I would sooner live in Leeds than 
Cambridge, despite the dirt, because I find the variety of life 
and people that I get to know very much more stimulating. 

This is the great advantage of the university situated in the 
large industrial town. I do not think we have yet reached a 
point where our provincial universities are in any really 
valuable sense civic or regional universities, though they could 
become so. I do not think that most of the people who live in 
Leeds feel the University to be in any sense their university 
and I have not noticed most of my colleagues evincing any 
particular sense of responsibility or regard for the city. Yet the 
potentialities are there, and I do not think the lack of their 
realization is the fault of the university authorities. 
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Newcastle : 
Comments on a Case-History 


Mary Scrutton 


researched there for a couple of years, became a Lecturer 

in Philosophy at Reading, and then married a Lecturer 
in Philosophy at King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. This story 
may suggest to you a dramatic fall from a real University to 
fake ones, from a Gothic library, solid enough to shut out traffic 
noises and factory chimneys, to a couple of unconvincing 
painted backcloths. That would be a mistake. In the first place, 
if you come from one of the women’s colleges, you penetrate the 
Gothic fagade more easily. There the raw, uneasy, bogus style 
of architecture in use at the provincial universities is familiar. 
In fact it has been brought near perfection, and if none of them 
has actually run up anything quite like the lavatory-brick tower 
at Liverpool, the reasons were obviously all financial. One 
would have to be very stupid to miss the point of the touching 
efforts the buildings make to model themselves on their betters. 
Starting, like them, in a Gothic idiom, they graduate about 
1900 into a rather Dutch and jumpy Jacobean, struggle through 
economy grades of Edwardian Baroque and Banker’s Queen 
Anne into the most embarrassed refinement of Giles Gilbert 
Scott Palladian and Contemporary. Each building, being 
slightly less poverty-stricken than the last, does its best to 
disown it by going into a more delicate and expensive shade of 
brick, which swears. The whole place makes the effect of an 
institution humble and utterly unsure of itself, dressing up like 
mad in its neighbours’ old clothes in the hope of entrapping 
their qualities. And though the actual college rules, even sixteen 
years ago, were liberal enough, the whole social apparatus of 
deans and principals and gowns and formal dinners deepened 
the impression of incongruity. Nobody felt that these symbols 
were natural or appropriate. Yet they seemed the only ones 
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there were. They simply made obvious a tension which had 
already dawned on many of us during our attempts to come up 
to Oxford; the tension between town and gown, between the 
aims of a university and the general drift of contemporary life. 
That tension, undoubtedly, is central at Redbrick. But it is not 
really much less so at Oxford. Anyone but the most entrenched 
of dons, anyone who actually talks to undergraduates, anyone 
perhaps who sometimes tries to cross the High must be conscious 
of it. At any rate, it certainly was not what struck me as new at 
Reading. 

What did strike me was that it was possible to talk freely. 
Dons openly admitted that they were interested in subjects 
other than their own, and were willing to talk about them 
without looking round to see if the expert was going to confute 
them. If someone said, “That’s really a biological question,’ 
this did not lead to an anguish-ridden silence, but to finding a 
biologist at once and asking him about it. Nobody seemed 
frightened of having their reputation destroyed; nobody 
considered that a chance question over a coffee-cup demanded 
an ex cathedra pronouncement. The state of being unable to say 
or write anything for fear one might get it slightly wrong was 
not common, and where it existed, it was not held in honour. 
I cannot express how much I liked this. When I had anything 
to write, I began to be able to write it, and so to work my way 
past my mistakes. 

For Oxford, though it has never managed to stop my mouth, 
had come very near to freezing up my pen. No doubt there exist 
people who are too fluent, and who ought to be left there to 
refrigerate for ten or twenty years. Perhaps there are even some 
who should never leave it. But I am sure that five years is as 
much as the ordinary brain can endure in youth without being 
seriously stunted. Oxford aims at perfection in scholarship, and 
quite right too. But as perfection does not exist, the great way 
of pursuing it is to point out imperfections in other people’s 
work. So the undergraduate learns to patronize his set books, 
distrust his authorities and improve on his tutor, and this is all 
very essential for him. By the time he starts on research he is 
quite good at it, and can soon write little articles pointing out 
where other people have gone wrong. He forms part of a whole 
system of mincing machines through which any new work must 
expect to be put, and, as Oxford is so sociable, there is no chance 
for a prospective author of forgetting for a moment how the 
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mincing machines work. Before he can develop an idea, he has 
begun to think of answers to the criticisms that will be made of 
it. He would be a man of iron if he did not spend more time 
working out what will tell in argument than deciding what he 
really thinks. He must stick to the assumptions of his colleagues, 
because those are the ones on which criticism will be based. 
Perhaps in the end he will write his book, and perhaps it will 
be a good book, but there is a great deal to stop it being a 
profoundly unconventional one. The Oxford answer to this is 
that it is a good thing to silence people, there being far too 
many books already. If all the victims were really silenced, or 
better still, driven to suicide, this might be true. But in general 
(apart from the very obtuse, who are immune to the whole 
process anyway) they survive, and go on working with undi- 
minished energy as cogs in the mincing machine. This has three 
very serious drawbacks. 

First, it is hard on the undergraduate. He is ean too young 
to exist merely on destructive criticism; he is at the age when 
he should progress by putting forward wild ideas, and he needs 
the encouragement of example to do so. I most vividly 
remember the embarrassed silence with which my first philo- 
sophy tutors used to meet my general questions, and the baffled, 
fog-hidden feeling that this produced, which lasted until I was 
lucky enough to be sent to a man who, though mad, had his 
own ideas and was perfectly willing to state them. I was 
delighted to see that Mr Antony Bailey made a similar 
complaint in the Oxford number of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY last July. 

Second, it narrows the subjects studied in an incredible 
manner. It is so difficult to insist that a thing is interesting when 
one’s colleagues are bored with it; so embarrassing to be caught 
paying attention to what is supposed to be left for the amateurs, 
that Dons are quite often guilty, not merely of indifference to 
a great part of their subject, but of crass and dogmatic ignor- 
ance. An instance of this practice, charming but by no means 
exceptional, appeared in the discussion on Philosophy and 
Beliefs in the same Oxford number. Mr Quinton, who wanted 
to prove that philosophy does not involve Weltanschauung, 
listed Aristotle among ‘great and traditional philosophers in 
whose work Weltanschauung does not appear at all’. Now an 
educated person, reading this, might feel rebuked, and wonder 
who had invented the idea of Aristotle he had been used to — 
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the vigorous and committed champion of balance in every 
aspect both of private life and politics; the defender of the 
undivided soul against Platonic asceticism and intellectualism, 
of the changing world against eternal abstraction, the first in 
the line of great men which includes Freud, who have stood up 
for instinct against the arrogance of the spirit, the richness of 
human nature against the fanatic’s knife. He might ask himself 
how Coleridge, for instance, came to blunder into saying that 
every man is by nature either a Platonist or an Aristotelian. 
But the simple fact is that for a long time now Oxford philo- 
sophers have saved themselves trouble by agreeing that there 
is nothing of permanent philosophic interest in Aristotle’s 
scientific work, or his literary criticism, nor (startlingly enough) 
in the De Anima. When the breadth and coherence of his 
thought, the way in which he linked all subjects to his main 
purpose, has thus been obscured, it became possible lately to 
go on by dismissing the Ethics, the Politics and much of the 
Metaphysics as the tea-time chatter of an otherwise able 
logician. There is perhaps no philosopher whose work is more 
completely misrepresented by such treatment than Aristotle, or 
who would have been crosser, or expressed himself more clearly, 
if he had been told about it. Why, he might ask them, do they 
suppose he took the trouble to write about four times as much 
on other subjects as on what they call philosophy? or to give 
every book a preface showing how it was all connected ? 

It is not, of course, the mistake itself which is offensive. When 
special studies have got to their present point, detailed scholars 
must inevitably have bad gaps in their general knowledge. 
What makes one scream is the use of the mistake to support 
occupational smugness. Mr Quinton is arguing, as Oxford 
philosophers perpetually do argue, that philosophy which falls 
outside their own backyard is — not perhaps valueless, but 
unprofessional. When it is put to him that great philosophers have 
sometimes included in real philosophy subjects which do not 
appeal to Ryle, he answers a priori — just as he would if a pupil 
told him of an uncle who was interested in phophecy by the 
Pyramids. There is no need for investigation — either it is not 
true, or the uncle is a fool. Limitation of interests cannot be 
combined in this way with a claim to know what interests are 
professional and what are not. Scholars who are busy in 
mutual criticism lose all power of distinguishing important 
questions from unimportant, and direct their own and 
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other people’s professional skill simply according to the 
polemical needs of the moment. If anybody wants a mournful 
example of this, and a cure for curable cases of Quintonism, 
they might try reading through every quarter, with the 
current philosophical periodicals, the counterpart numbers 
for fifty or sixty years ago. There one can watch those 
inexhaustible sheep, the British Idealists, trotting docilely 
round and round their grassless pen. Nobody now cares for a 
word they wrote, or is ever likely to again. (Indeed, the great 
advantage of the system is that it saves everybody a vast amount 
of reading by ensuring that each generation can forget practi- 
cally the whole output of the last.) But there seems no reason to 
call them unprofessional. They were just as professional as us 
and wasted their professionalism in just the same way — by 
glueing their eyes to the woolly tails of the professionals in front 
of them. . 

The idea of sheep with mincing-machines may be a new one, 
but on the whole I stick to it. It will serve to bring out the 
falsity which is the third and most serious charge I have to bring 
against the system. For the whole habit of avoiding positive 
statements is nothing but a colossal piece of pretentiousness. 
The only people who need be afraid of making a mistake are 
those who know they will be taken as authorities. To mislead 
others, when one can avoid it, is a crime. To get lost and fall in 
the mud oneself is only a misadventure, the risk of which will 
not put any sane person off taking an afternoon’s walk. Mr 
Jones, junior research fellow at St Scholastica’s Hall, is not the 
Pope, or even the Regius Professor; he is a person from whom 
mistakes are to be expected, and who will do much better to 
get them out of his system quickly by expressing them. Of 
course he must do his best; must work things out as far as he 
can at the time and be sure that he means what he says. Perhaps 
if he is serious enough about it he may manage to be a Jane 
Harrison or a Jeremy Bentham, to make a really important 
and useful mistake which will put people on the track of the 
truth. But for such a person to be ponderous, to keep weighing 
his words and looking shocked and declining to commit himself, 
is mere charlatanism. Whom, after all, would he commit? He 
is behaving on the negative side as if he were a great scholar, 
while on the creative side he has not, and never will have, the 
least claim to be anything of the kind. He is, in fact, a hollow 
sham, and as a barrel full of empty bottles may be called empty, 
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he makes Oxford a hollow university. This hollowness, like 
other kinds of falsity, is especially noticeable to the young, and 
underlies the discomfort which this sort of behaviour creates in 
the undergraduate — until, of course, he becomes a research 
fellow in his turn. 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive 

But when we’re past our verdant youth 

It’s rather easier than the truth. 


Perhaps you will see by now how it was possible for me to 
‘find Reading and Newcastle less bogus, in certain ways, than 
Oxford. Mr Smith, the Redbrick Lecturer, and even Professor 
Robinson, do not on the whole treat themselves with the 
reverence due to reincarnations of Roger Bacon and Erasmus. 
No particular credit need be given them for that; they have 
little encouragement to do so. They are not surrounded by 
solid reminders of the immense value in which their profession 
has been held throughout half-a-dozen centuries. Apart from 
fraud, the only way in which they can get recognition from 
those around them is by success in teaching the students 
actually before them. The scholarly conscience will do well not 
to watch how this has to be done. It is not possible to send 
students to lectures by experts in every subject. If neither 
Mr Smith nor Mr Brown nor Professor Robinson can teach 
them about Theophylact the Intolerable, why, nobody will. 
Mr Smith therefore will probably have to get the subject up. 
At first this will give him the horrors. But, as the actual ignor- 
ance of his pupils begins to dawn on him, he may start to ask 
himself, ‘Is what I have to say about this more or less mis- 
leading than what they have in their minds already?’ This will 
lead him on to a more thorough enquiry about what they haze 
got in their minds. If that becomes a habit, he stands a chance 
of becoming some use as a teacher. This process seems to me to 
give an invaluable training in realism. One finds very quickly 
that hedging and subtlety are no good; one has got to make up 
one’s mind what one thinks and say it clearly and in order. 
Or one may get a deputation (as I did) half-way through one 
first term to say that nobody has understood a word so far and 
can anything be done about it? The students are on their home 
ground and therefore have more confidence than Oxford 
freshmen; also they have not quite so much of the prize pupil’s 
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ambition and sensitive vanity. So they do not supply the same 
unconscious flattery; are not so ready to accept their teacher’s 
notions and pretend that they understand them. 

Another Redbrick habit which seems to me to encourage 
honesty is that of taking two subjects together for an Honours 
degree. For some reason (not readily intelligible to people who 
have done Greats) this is supposed to be an unscholarly thing to 
do. No doubt it leaves less time for detailed study of each subject, 
and detail is important. But it seems to me much more impor- 
tant for people whose school education has been inadequate to 
get the idea that there is more than one way of working. 
Philosophy in particular is a subject whose method is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to pick up if one is taught it on its own. But 
the techniques which have to be used in it can be learnt in 
simpler forms by studying other subjects. One then finds one’s 
pupils using examples drawn from their companion subject to 
give application to a philosophical theory, and is forced to 
consider how the two are related. The philistine habit of 
isolating a subject becomes inconvenient for teacher as well as 
pupil; one is driven to be more open with oneself. 

Yet Redbrick is, of course, in many ways riddled by pretence. 
At every level there is a strong temptation to fraud and Lucky 
Jimmery. The student is tempted to learn his lectures by heart; 
the lecturer to dish out the text-book; the professor to fiddle the 
syllabus; the senate to impress the Mayor and Corporation by 
putting up vast and pointless buildings; the Mayor and Cor- 
poration to be impressed, and the Vice-Chancellor to talk 
nonsense. In fact, though the response to temptation is not yet 
so highly organized, the temptation itself is probably stronger 
than at the older universities. And most of it is caused by a 
single doubt; is the place a university at all? The pace of a 
university is the pace of its students, and Redbrick students 
are not Oxbridge undergraduates. You may often get a 
decent average class, but you seldom have the really gifted 
pupil whose importance any teacher will recognize, who 
can rouse the rest to set themselves a new sort of standard. 
People who have had a serious university training themselves 
usually have a ferociously definite idea about the distinction 
between university work and school work. A great deal of what 
is necessary at Redbrick is schoolwork, yet the university fagade 
must always be kept up. The provincial lecturer’s anthem runs, 
‘Here am I supposed to teach these people about Plato (or 
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Goethe, or Proust, or the differential calculus) and they don’t 
even seem to have heard of St Paul (or the Romantic Revival, 
or Virginia Woolf, or quadratic equations). 

It is not the students he objects to, it is the syllabus, which 
runs serenely past them on University lines. His positive 
Suggestion will be that if a place is a tech., or a teachers’ 
training college, it should own up and frame its syllabus 
accordingly. The reason why this has not been done is an 
interesting one. The people responsible were, I think, prac- 
tising a variety of sympathetic magic as necessary in the 
development of institutions as in that of individuals. We model 
ourselves on adults to become adults, on scholars to become 
scholars. And there is necessarily a stage when that modelling, 
considered without regard to its future, is simply a pretence. 
We are behaving like our betters without having a proper 
foundation for that behaviour, because we hope that the 
foundations will find shelter to develop once we have put .on 
the roof. So far, the syllabus-builders are following a perfectly 
genuine, though surprising, law of human development — the 
same law which had to be followed in the Middle Ages at 
Oxford. The thing that has to be watched is that the behaviour 
in question is essential to what is being imitated, is its proper 
symbol and not just an accidental accompaniment. For 
instance, you may become quite like a bull by eating and 
exercising and roaring like one, but you cannot turn into a loaf 
by sitting in a cold oven. 

With regard to the students, it may be claimed that this has 
been attended to. That it is good for them to have their work 
made slightly too difficult rather than too easy. That it is an 
essential part of a university training to reduce dogmatism by 
giving one some idea how much there is that one does not 
know. That they will later be able to follow up the roads 
which they have glimpsed during their university course. That 
these are probably the only years in which they will have a 
chance to hear of these things. That without a university 
syllabus one would not get real university lecturers. And so on. 
All this evidently depends on keeping the right tension between 
actual student and possible knowledge. If the elastic is strained 
too far, it will just slip out of your hands and snap back. You 
will be met by total incomprehension, mechanical drudgery, 
scepticism, depression, poor degrees and an occasional nervous 
breakdown. This process is furthered by sending the unfortunate 
student to endless lectures of which (believe it or not) he is often 
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required to submit summaries afterwards, as well as being 
examined on them every term. It would be remarkable if he 
found time to read or think for himself. 
If the lecturer in charge of the stretching business remarks on 
this kind of thing, he is usually met by a different kind of 
argument, which starts from the other end of the university 
system. You hear, for instance, that degrees in different 
universities have to be kept equal; that to give a man a second 
means saying that he has studied the same range of subjects as 
a man with a second from the other end of the country. And 
this is a real consideration, not least for the student, whose 
degree will be his lifebelt in the struggle for jobs, and who is 
much concerned that it should be genuinely buoyant. The 
question, however, is whether a degree reached by cramming 
can keep up its value even in the job market. I have met, quite 
separately, two women with good degrees from a certain 
college (and not an obscure one) who were so crazily addicted 
to overworking both themselves and their pupils, so weak in 
taste and judgement, so completely incapable of stopping 
talking and starting thinking, that I myself would always regard 
a degree from that college with suspicion. It should, I think, be 
made much clearer than it has been at Redbrick that the real 
value of an Oxbridge degree does not depend on the subjects 
studied, but on the way of studying them; that if one has 
actually learnt how to work on one part of one’s syllabus one 
will be able to take the rest in one’s stride. A syllabus should be 
a gymnasium, not a bed of Procrustes, and there is no way of 
making it so except ceaseless attention to one’s actual students. 
Cramming is one deplorable way of trying to look like a 
university. Another, which might in the end prove even more 
disastrous, though it is confined to Arts faculties, is the nervous 
habit of looking down one’s nose at scientists. It is very natural, 
since the great universities of Europe have been built up largely 
on languages and literature, that people teaching those subjects 
should in a sense, be proud of their tradition. They have, 
however, obviously no right to suppose that old teaching 
methods are necessarily still suitable, or traditional texts still 
interesting, or that merely being old makes their subject more 
educational than others, They do, however, frequently suppose 
all those things, and when they are willing to give other 
justification of their choice, they often do it in terms of defending 
traditional culture against the inroads of barbarous technocrats. 
Such an attitude is not, of course, softened by the spectacle of 
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scientific colleagues enjoying larger salaries than oneself, nor 
by the consideration that the only thing that one’s University 
can do really well; the only thing that would bring an able 
student to it by deliberate preference, is (for instance) coke 
research. In this spirit classicists rub their students’ noses in 
textual criticism and keep them off translations; historians 
neglect the history of science, or teach it tendenciously. I don’t 
say this always happens, it doesn’t; but it happens sometimes, 
and when it does, I think the scientists are seldom to blame. 
At Reading when we had a discussion club for students at 
which dons read papers on subjects of general interest, I was 
extremely struck by the surprise of a chemist and a biologist at 
being asked to speak to arts students. They said they were used 
to being treated as barbarians, and the propaganda had 
obviously worked to the point where they believed it them- 
selves. Yet they were in fact rather more intelligent and well- 
educated than most of their Arts colleagues. The danger is this. 
If Arts dons turn their back on work of first-class quality; if they 
proclaim that they despise it without understanding it, they take 
up a false position and are sure to be seen through. They expose 
their own subjects to the charge of being bogus subjects, which 
can only be defended dishonestly. And as the world becomes 
more and more science-minded, students will become keener 
sighted to this sort of falsity, arts subjects will become still 
harder to sell, and bitterness will deepen. The arts, like the 
aristocrats in the Cherry Orchard, will be bought out by the 
self-made man they were too proud to deal with. To prevent this 
seems to me one of the most important jobs for anyone working 
at a provincial university, and as with cramming, the cure 
seems to be to keep one’s eye on the student, to busy oneself 
with finding out what he needs to know rather than with feuds 
at a higher diplomatic level. For the proper relation between 
the arts and sciences is a problem which interests any intelligent 
young person. If, however, Arts dons stand on their dignity, 
draw themselves apart and proclaim their independence, the 
university will, sooner or later, present the distressing spectacle 
of a pantomime horse come apart in the middle. The back part, 
in cap and gown, with a Liddell and Scott under one arm and 
a statute book under the other, will be seen careering over a 
pavement of banana-skins after the front part which is just 
getting into a Cadillac to drive off to a large I C I works visible 
in the middle distance. That is what comes of imitating the 
weaknesses of Oxford. © 
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ats at Y father had left school at the age of twelve, since 
I was Miertee: he boasted, he had never read a book. He used 
vist at to tell me that I should go mad with reading. All the 
eel same, he wanted me to get on in the world, and for this pur- 
had pose (though he sometimes expressed anxiety lest education 
‘+hem- should teach me to be ashamed of my parents) he considered it 
well- necessary that I should be educated up to a point. This point 
s this. was reached when I had taken Matriculation. Before the 
f they results were out, my father made me apply for a job in the 
y take Town Clerk’s office. I saw to it that I did not get this job and 
xpose then set about manceuvring my parents into saying that I 
which could stay on at school two years longer and subsequently go 
somes to a University with any scholarship I picked up. The notion 
eener was that I should become a schoolmaster. I had no wish to be 
> still a schoolmaster, but my parents had to have some idea what 
e the they were scraping and saving for. My father’s wages, as a 
y the Co-op. drapery manager, would be somewhere between four 
t this and five pounds a week, and I had a sister growing up. From 
rking the age of fourteen onwards, I had received from the Hudders- 
cure field Education Committee a maintenance grant of ten 
neself shillings a week. 
feuds Two years later, the few Huddersfield men already at Leeds 
ween were joined by six freshers, five from New North Road (the 
ligent school was officially known as Huddersfield College) and one 
nity, from Royd’s Hall. The home of one of them lay some miles 
- the outside Huddersfield, and formerly he had travelled daily to 
‘tacle | and from school by train. He lived in, at Devonshire Hall, the 
part, men’s hostel. The others commuted. Two of them took Gas 
. and Engineering. The one from Royd’s Hall did a more orthodox 
ver a form of Science. Two read French. I did Modern Languages, 
; just which in fact meant French and English. 
isible On the first day of the academic year, the Great Hall at 


x the Leeds was set out like a bazaar, the various stalls being tables 
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presided over by the heads of departments. I had meant to do 
English alone, I cannot think why, since my father’s most 
considerable outlay on education had been in sending me 
twice to France, while my chief interest was not so much in 
any form of literature as in music. Perhaps I had dimly per- 
ceived that, of all the subjects*taught in universities, English 
has most inherent chic (the only other subjects which seem to 
have any at all are History and Philosophy). And so I had 
made for a table under the double presidency of the new 
Professor of Eng. Lit., F. P. Wilson (he had just succeeded 
Lascelles Abercrombie), and the presently-to-move-on Pro- 
fessor of Eng. Lang., E. V. Gordon. They had looked up my 
Higher School Certificate results and shaken their heads. I 
had not done really well in English. Why did I not take a 
degree in French, in which I had done much better? Or 
perhaps I could do English as part of a combined Hons. course. 
And so I had also presented myself at Professor Barbier’s stall. 

The five who commuted (and three older students, one of 
whom again did French) normally caught the ten-past-eight 
express from Huddersfield. Four of us were lucky enough to 
live nearer the Lockwood station, and by travelling from there 
by the six-minutes-to-eight local we became eligible for the 
workman’s rate, which made the difference between one-and- 
twopence and two shillings return. 

Once out of Huddersfield station, we spread a coat across 
our knees and played cards. We usually played a game called 
Mucky Liz, but if by chance there were only four or three of us 
that morning we played auction or cut-throat, as we also 
frequently did at mid-day either in the refectory, where there 
was a sort of Huddersfield table, or in one of the dingy little 
rooms above the J.C.R. In the train, we also sang part-songs 
or, more frequently, spontaneously harmonized a variety of 
popular ballads. One of the gas engineers and the orthodox 
scientist both sang tenor in the choir at Crosland Moor 
Wesleyans, and I had singing lessons. In any case, Hudders- 
field is a town whose boast has always been that everybody 
there could either sing or play cricket. 

The rate at bridge was a penny a hundred early in the week 
and a halfpenny on Thursdays and Fridays. I do not know 
how much spending money the others had. I had five shillings 
a week. It was sometimes too little, and, if I had run out of 
cigarettes, I would skip dinner (7.e., luncheon) at the refectory. 
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I had some feeling of guilt about this, since it was unmistakably 
cheating my father. 

Pushed up into the Pennines and built of local sandstone 
across the junction of two turbulent rivers, Huddersfield is 
rather an attractive town visually. Emerging from the railway 
station in Leeds and contemplating the bronze nymphs in 
City Square, one shuddered. One sees that it was in cities like 
this that the nineteenth-century universities had to arise, but 
how much more sensible it would have been to plant this one 
at York, a mere twenty miles away, as perfect a setting as St 
Andrews and subject to no threat comparable with that of 
the engulfing Dundee. 

We approached the University either by following the 
Headingley tramlines for a mile or by rounding the City Hall 
and turning up Dogshit Lane, a quiet road up which the local 
residents evidently took their pets for an evening walk. This 
brought us out behind the Union buildings and in fact behind 
a whole row of houses which faced the University buildings 
proper and had been converted to various university purposes, 
as had a number of better-looking houses at and near the top of 
Dogshit Lane. 

Unlike so many ’red-brick’ universities, Leeds really was 
built of red brick, which had turned a nasty purple in that 
atmosphere. It was about 100 yards long and almost as high. 
To the left of the main entrance, in white Portland stone, stood 
a large and splendid Eric Gill relief, which showed Christ 
driving the money-changers from the Temple, the money- 
changers in top hats and frock coats, Christ (as Gill later 
explained to me) in a priest’s alb, with modern boots showing 
underneath. This, originally commissioned by Sir Michael 
Sadler, had so shocked the present Vice-Chancellor that he 
had instructed the gardener to plant creepers in front of it. 

There was usually a lecture at nine o’clock, and there were 
commonly four lectures thereafter. One cut a certain number 
of lectures, but not many. I cannot absolutely be certain, but 
I fancy that some kind of register must even have been called 
and that, if one cut a lecture, one got somebody else to answer 
one’s name. Except when there was a recital in the Great Hall, 
the only alternatives to bridge-playing at mid-day seemed to 
be sleeping in armchairs in the J.C.R. and walking on Wood- 
house Moor, a wilderness of concrete paths. The journey home 
in the evening was sometimes less gregarious than the journey 
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up in the morning. There was a slow train at a quarter to five, 
and there was an express at twenty-five minutes past five. 
Sometimes one stayed up for an evening concert, a dance or a 
theatrical performance or to take a girl out or attend such a 
meeting of the Literary and Historical Society as the one 
addressed in my first year by Walter de la Mare. Then one got 
home very late indeed, though sometimes fish-and-chip shops 
would still be open. 

No Huddersfield commuter took up a sport at Leeds, though 
one of the older students was a cadet. His parents were fairly 
rich, and he was, I think, the only one among us whose religion 
was C. of E. Another Wesleyan and I (I had in fact been an 
atheist since first reading Nietzsche at school, but I still went 
to chapel on Sunday evenings) played soccer for our school old 
boys for a season. During the holidays, I walked a great deal, 
generally over Wessenden or to Darton, near Barnsley, where 
an uncle of mine was a collier who read Kipling, Rupert 
Brooke and Jane Austen and had started writing a history of 
the village. 


* * * * 


One of the lecturers in English was Wilfred Rowland Childe, 
who had at one time a great reputation as a poet. He was a 
Catholic convert, and his poems were full of stained glass. He 
was a dear, kind man, but nobody listened to his lectures. He 
lectured on Wednesday mornings to a large audience composed 
of both Hons. and Ordinary students. He read his lectures very 
quietly, with no gesticulation or other playing to the gallery. 
The gallery repaid him by getting along quietly with its other 
work. Childe’s mouth, when he lectured, was like that of a 
rabbit nibbling. He wore his hair long. His ties were broad and 
hairy. He lectured sitting down. If you listened intently, you 
could just make out what he was saying. It was evidently about 
Style, and perhaps it was very good. 

Another lecturer was called Baxter. He presently went else- 
where, but not before he had disconcertingly shouted at us a 
great deal of Chaucer in what he believed to have been the 
contemporary pronunciation. The figure of Alan S. C. Ross 
meant little to me, since he dealt only with such matters as Old 
Norse and Old High German, which I was not expected to do. 
Now a professor at Birmingham, he has recently made a curious 
appearance in the réle of éminence grise to Miss Nancy Mitford. 
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The replacements for Baxter and Gordon were J. I. M. Stewart 
and Bruce Dickins. 

Married to one of Sir Herbert Grierson’s daughters, Professor 
Dickins was a nice, plump man who lectured enthusiastically, 
but all his giggling and spitting could not overcome the re- 
pugnance I had early conceived for Anglo-Saxon, a repugnance 
which, at the end of my first year, narrowly escaped causing 
my expulsion from the English school. J. I. M. Stewart is, of 
course, none other than the fabulous ‘Michael Innes.’ We have 
been friends for many years, and he will, I trust, forgive me if 
I gratify amateurs of literary gossip by describing him, on his 
first appearance in Leeds, as a small, pale young lecturer, with 
a wispy moustache and a rocking gait, as though, all his life 
till then, he had been hurrying along polished corridors. 

Professor Wilson read poetry beautifully. He was splendid on 
the Metaphysicals, but seemed, to my taste, far too fond of 
Wordsworth. I did not care for Wordsworth. The first of the 
set books I failed to read was The Prelude. Wilson is now 
Merton Professor of Eng. Lit. at Oxford, as Dickins is now 
Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cam- 
bridge. Stewart, too, is at Oxford. The point I wish to make is 
that Oxford and Cambridge, which already have the chic and 
the architecture, also lay claim to a concentration of talent. 
What in fact they have is a concentration of men now basking 
in established reputations they made elsewhere. It cannot be 
assumed that they are better teachers now than they were 
twenty years ago. 

In addition to Professor Barbier, there were on the French 
staff two learned and gracious ladies, Englishwomen, whose 
names I cannot recall, a small, fair man with whom I had 
nothing to do and a Swiss Quaker, Pierre Inebnit, who would 
have been an angel of light in any context. The lack of chic in 
French as an academic subject is odd when you come to think 
of it, for in literary journalism nothing is more O.K. than 
Francophily. Perhaps it is that our professional Francophiles 
are to be understood to have received their illuminations pre- 
natally, just as Dr Shils, the American sociologist, supposes 
that our landed gentry are born with a taste for claret and read 
Jane Austen in the nursery. 

In French, at Leeds, the standard of purely literary scholar- 
ship was not perceptibly lower than in English. On the other 
hand, the students who read English (unless they were doing 
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the B. course in Eng. Lang.) must have chosen their subject 
largely because they liked books, whereas a foreign language 
may be taken up for reasons which have nothing to do with 
esthetic discrimination. And so the mood was different, though 
most of the French school seemed to read Gide with enjoyment, 
while the English school, myself included, had not yet so much 
as heard of T. S. Eliot. 

When I meet provincial university teachers nowadays, I am 
struck by their evident resentment against the hard fate which 
has denied them a nice, fat fellowship at Oxford or Cambridge. 
They feel (perhaps rightly) that the younger fellows of colleges, 
already sitting pretty, have been nepotistically appointed. The 
remedy is simple (no appointments to fellowships below a 
statutory age, all appointments to be made from provincial 
university staffs). It smacks of centralization, but our system of 
university education is already centralized. The wealth and 
prestige of Oxford and Cambridge centralize it. That mood of 
anti-provincial rage (of which Mr Amis’s Lucky Fim is a perfect 
literary expression) is an ugly one. It is, I fancy, new. If any 
members of either the English or French departments at Leeds 
in my time suffered from it, they kept the matter decently to 
themselves. If any member of the French department was 
eaten up with ambition, his dreams would, in any case, perhaps 
have been rather of some Continental post. 

The great advantage to me of having been compelled to do 
French as well as English was that in my second year I was also 
compelled to go to a French university. I picked Strasbourg 
This was partly because I had gathered (mistakenly) that 
nobody else from Leeds was going there. But also, although it 
was at about this time that I took to writing verse, the greatest 
figures in my pantheon were still the German symphonists, and 
Strasbourg stood at the gate of Germany. I knew no German, 
apart from those lyrics of Heine and others which had been set 
to music by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Hugo Wolf. 
A great many of these I knew by heart, though only with the 
melodic line attached. 

France is perhaps lucky in having no Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The Sorbonne enjoys a certain primacy, but the 
French provincial universities seem less provincial than ours, 
perhaps because they are not led to feel that the Sorbonne is 
up to some private game of its own. Strasbourg stands a little 
apart from the rest. For one thing, the buildings are nineteenth- 
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century German, the old university having been suppressed 
during the Revolution. Although I spent far less time there, 
Strasbourg has always appeared to me, retrospectively, as more 
important than Leeds in the shape of my life. 


* * * * 


During our last degree year, those of us who were committed 
to following up graduation with a year on the Diploma in 
Education already took two lectures a week in pedagogy. On 
the whole, I managed to shut out from my mind the painful 
eventualities to come, but these two lectures a week were a 
disagreeable foretaste of another, inferior world, a world of the 
Nibelungs. It also now began to be borne in upon me that I 
had done too little work and that it was rather late to begin. 
My total syllabus was huge, and I had barely touched it, being 
occupied with too many other things. Unless I now worked 
very hard, I should be lucky if I got a degree at all. So I 
adopted an attitude of inward defiance and did even less work. 

Clearly, this is evidence of a weak character. The other 
commuters were managing to deal with this living half in, half 
out of Leeds. Still, it was not exactly an aid to concentration. 
My subject, too, was horribly dividing. I could not take the 
same kind of interest, at the same time, in the French and the 
English. The two did not mix. Two foreign languages would 
have mixed better. The best thing would have been if I could 
have left Leeds that year, if I had not had to take a degree. 

In the end, I was given a Third. I had evidently got through 
all right in French, but, at the Eng. Lang. oral, I saw a gamma 
minus on one of my papers, and Lascelles Abercrombie, as 
external examiner in Eng. Lit., had had my prize-essay on 
Hopkins thrust under his nose as if to prove to him that I was 
not a half-wit. 

* * ¥ * 


Even at Leeds, the Department of Education was a bit out- 
side the pale. I even recall having snobbish feelings about the 
accent of our lecturer in Psychology, who was, as it happened, 
the most interesting of our lecturers. At a time when my own 
(as actors say) ‘north-country’ accent must have been very 
thick indeed, I found this lecturer’s Reading variety of genteel 
Cockney low. The psychologist currently in favour was Mac- 
Dougall. There was also Piaget, who was charming and to 
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whose works I was able to make frequent reference in my 
thesis, since its subject was Language and the Development of 
Concepts. The subject also permitted reference to the works of 
I. A. Richards, whom, with awe and fascination, I had met at 
the salon after a lecture in the course of which he had read 
Hopkins’s The Windhover with circular planings of the hand 
and D. H. Lawrence’s The Donkey with real brayings. 

The horror was school practice. The summer vacation had 
already been chopped short for a dose of it. Now, at a different 
elementary school, it happened every Wednesday and Friday 
morning. The teacher whose class I was then supposed to take 
over was a delightful fellow, who knew that I hated being there 
and was quite prepared to carry on and leave me to read in a 
corner. This class contained, moreover, an enchanting, serious- 
faced, literal-minded boy who would write you three or four 
Imagist poems at the drop of a hat and illustrate them, too, so 
that you should be unable to mistake his meaning. The trouble 
was that my supervisor was likely to look in at unpredictable 
times. He was an extraordinarily depressing man, who, winter 
and summer alike, wore a drop on the end of his nose. 

I did not spend all my time with the Nibelungs. I ran the 
English Society, and I was beginning to publish elsewhere 
than in The Gryphon, my poems in which had latterly become 
so very sophisticated that the women’s hostels trembled at my 
name. The editor of The Gryphon at this time was a man called 
John Appleby (here comes another bit of literary gossip). 
Michael Innes fans will know that this is the name of Innes’s 
detective. They may also have read, in the Evening Standard 
and elsewhere, detective stories by John Appleby in which 
there occurs an ‘Inspector Innes’ (to say nothing of a ‘Sergeant 
Rayner’). This is retaliation. When the first Innes thrillers 
appeared, Appleby was indignant at what he considered to be 
the misappropriation of his name. 


* * * * 


In those days, teaching jobs were hard to get, even for people 
with better degrees than mine. I received my Dip. Ed. in June 
1933, and on that day, at a dance in the Great Hall, just as I 
was dashing off to catch the last train back to Huddersfield, I 
was introduced to Herbert Read, who had been a student at 
Leeds just before the Kaiser’s war and now came back for an 
honorary D. Litt. It was only after six months of filling in five 
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or six application forms a week that I got a job at a senior 
boys’ elementary school in Dagenham. 

This lasted seven months. I had intended to give notice at 
the end of the summer holidays, so that I should get paid for 
those four weeks and be free just as my first book came out. 
Unfortunately, the inspectors turned up at school while I was 
taking two and a half days off to revise the typescript before it 
went to the printers, and I was ‘asked to resign’ before the 
summer holidays. I went home for three months. 

I stayed with the Stewarts in Leeds. My last sight of the 
University buildings, inside or out, was when T. S. Eliot 
lectured, that October, in the Great Hall. I do not recall the 
ostensible subject of Mr Eliot’s lecture, but its argument was 
that, while social distractions may be all very well, when a man 
is alone he needs God. Quite early on in the lecture, the water 
in the radiators began to boil, and, by the end, Mr Eliot was 
talking gallantly but desperately against an uninterrupted 
barrage of bubblings and thumps. I believe the boilerman was 
sacked afterwards, as he perhaps deserved to be, though at the 
time I should have taken his side. 
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Swansea: Into the Cold World 


W. John Morgan 


OXBRIDGE MAN: And where were you at? 
REDBRICK MAN: I went éo Swansea/Hull/Leicester/etc. 
OXBRIDGE MAN: Oh, yes, I wasn’t aware there was a university 


there. 
REDBRICK MAN: We learn something every day, don’t we? 


HE story, as it’s been told me, is that the Redbrick man 
before the war had no chance at all in competition with 
the Oxbridge, even when there was a manifest intellectual 
superiority. Selection was so often made on social grounds. 
Didn’t a better class of person tend to go up to Oxbridge? 


Since the war so many more undergraduates have been State- 
aided, yet the Redbrick graduate still stands small chance in 
competition with the Oxbridge. The difference is that selec- 
tion is now made fairly on intellectual ability, at least that is 
how it’s argued. An education at one of the ancient universities 
is available to the poorest provided they are up to it. If they do 
not go up to Oxbridge, then they can’t be up to it. If they 
aren’t good enough for Oxbridge, then they go to Redbrick. 
Therefore the Oxbridge man is better than the Redbrick and 
warrants preference. 

A Redbrick man writing about graduates’ relative prospects 
inevitably lays himself open to the charge of envy and I would 
like to make clear that while it would have been nice to have 
gone to Oxbridge and while it would have saved a lot of hard 
work, I don’t lie awake at nights crying bitterly that the world 
has done me down. I am even mildly grateful at times when 
considering what Oxbridge has done to some people’s manner, 
mode of speech and general outlook that it was my fortune to 
go somewhere else. I ought to make clear also that I attended 
Redbrick during those splendid years after the war when 
colleges were half-full of ex-servicemen — than whom no more in- 
tensely idealistic group of people can ever have existed — who 
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communicated to those of us who had come from school some 
of their enthusiasm both for the university life and things 
generally. We believed then that all barriers were down, that 
the world was a great place — this may read strangely to people 
who tell us that civilization came to end in 1939 (or was it 
1914?) but that’s how it was — and one of the barriers down 
was the notion of the inferiority of the Redbrick man. We 
didn’t seem to each other, as others seem to see us, as drab, 
cold-beer-swilling mites living narrow existences in the back 
of the Welfare State beyond. Possibly this notion we had that 
we were as good as anyone else might be justified statistically. 
This was the time, 1947 to 1950, when the universities were 
crowded and it was something to get in anywhere, when the 
social, cultural and academic life at Redbrick was vital and 
gay. People were heard to say — the remark having unrecog- 
nized sinister but accurate overtones, an unwitting obeisance 
to the more ancient places — that this was all rather like 
Oxbridge. What was happening was that many people who in 
the usual run of things would have gone to Oxbridge were 
going instead to Redbrick. The usual run of things is now the 
usual run of things and nearly all the best people are going up 
to Oxbridge again. 

Even if this personal valuation of Redbrick’s post-war years 
were accurate and, interest declared, I urge it tentatively, one 
cannot expect it to influence employers looking for bright young 
men. (A booklet, analogous with a wine guide, indicating 
Redbrick’s good years would help.) We all fall in the shadow 
of the modern functional. Naturally we differ enormously. 
Factors irrelevant to university attended influence our 
prospects, like wealth, school, influential family connections, 
which may well give some Redbrick man advantages over 
some from Oxbridge. ‘Give me a child to the age of seven,’ said 
the Jesuit. Similarly: ‘Send your boy to Eton and it doesn’t 
matter what university he goes to, if he must go to one.’ 
Ignoring these important items, I think it fair to say that the 
ambitious Redbrick man is at a disadvantage. The unambitious 
don’t worry. I do not, on the other hand, think it fair to say, as 
Redbrick graduates understandably say after some particularly 
unfair rejection in favour of a competitor from an ancient 
university, that a conspiracy exists as devilish as any Semitic or 
Freemasonic. Paranoia, for all its attractions, remains a mental 
disorder. If there is a conspiracy it is hardly a conscious one, 
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rather is it an instance of the yardstick operation on the part of 
employers, the use of the labour-saving device of the rough and 
ready. The yardstick may lack some inches, may be com- 
pounded of antique timber, may lead to some hopeless and 
absurd calculations of worth, but it has the great compensating 
benefit of being easy to operate. This is being generous to 
employers. Many Redbrick men have found their place of 
graduation as much an obstacle to their progress as they once 
thought it a means to illimitable success. Most people are 
familiar with the kind of reverse met by the unfashionable 
graduate, the kind commissioned officers are reputed to meet 
when they own a Northern accent, the kind that meets the 
unmonied man in certain professions: the absence of some 
minor qualification demanded by society in its administrators 
and, using the term loosely, its entertainers. 

These obstacles are seldom insuperable, the original reverses 
seldom final to the persistent and talented Redbrick man. His 
real complaint is that he has to work harder to achieve the same 
status as the inferior Oxbridge man. The mediocre Oxbridge 
man, to put it at its simplest and bluntest, by reason of the 
college he attended alone, may occupy the same position as 
the talented Redbrick man with nothing like the expenditure 
of energy. The one proves himself by graduating, even by 
entering the university; the burden of proof rests on the other 
for years after graduating. By going to Redbrick at all a man 
may mark himself down a point or two. If he wants to make up 
those points — well, he’s got to show some cause, make some 
splash. Is that asking too much of him? Often it is something 
which should not be asked at all. 

In operation this whole process can be at best exasperating, 
at worst dispiriting. The experiences of contemporaries of mine 
at Redbrick provide handy illustrations. A man who took first- 
class honours in History and Economics and who, during the 
war, had been commissioned in an armoured regiment, was 
interviewed for a post in a grammar school, the advertisement 
for the post having demanded someone qualified to teach 
economics and history and able to supervise the school’s army 
corps. He didn’t get the job, which went to an Oxbridge 
graduate with a second in History and no army experience. 
This acquaintance of mine asked the Oxbridge man how he 
would manage the Economics. ‘Oh, I suppose I’ll pick it up 
as I go along.’ 
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One continually meets examples of this kind of preference. 
Two friends of mine with first-class honours degrees started off 
with applications for lecturing posts, moved down with 
applications for training colleges, technical colleges, grammar 
schools, and after twelve months found themselves places, one 
lecturing extra-murally, the other in a girls’ school. Oxbridge 
men did rather better seeking these jobs. Say that a Redbrick 
man establishes himself at a good grammar school, he finds the 
same barriers up when he looks round for a headship. Should 
he be bold enough to think himself fit for a more elevated place 
in the education world, a university lectureship, for instance, 
particularly in the Arts, his chances are negligible. This is 
worth examining. Most of the staff at provincial universities 
are Oxbridge men. It may be presumed that they bring with 
them the standards of their places of learning. Their students, 
no matter how well they do, are not, however, considered to 
have the same standards. Even should they do a further degree 
— unless they do it at Oxbridge — they still won’t, as far as one 
can make out, be of the standard of a man who does just one 
degree at Oxford. This is hard luck on the first-rate Redbrick 
man although, of course, in principle, as we'll see later, it may 
be possible to justify this facet of Oxbridge’s mission of civilizing 
the natives. Civil Service examinations at administrative level 
are regarded as being set by Oxford men — not even Oxbridge 
— and designed in such a fashion that it is the Oxford man who 
is most likely to succeed. But that is hearsay. I only knew one 
man who tried that examination and he missed success by a 
place and went to Oxford afterwards having learned some- 
thing. Outside the world of learning and scholarship, in the 
commercial mill-race, preference is still shown. Five friends 
and myself once applied for B B C administrative posts ad- 
vertised as open to graduates of a certain age. We weren’t 
especially backward intellectually; on the college cultural front 
we had made many reasonably successful sorties. Acknowledge- 
ment of application was as far as we got with that one. In the 
truly commercial world the situation becomes more com- 
plicated, it seems to me, because there new hazards are more 
clearly apparent than in the academic. Here the web of con- 
tacts and connections is more intricate and meshy. Here the 
Redbrick graduate may find himself baffled, the Oxbridge 
man find his education priceless, the one staring at a familiar 
brick wall, the other leaping lightly over by means of a ladder 
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every rung of which is a name learned, familiarized at the 
university. 

All this may seem to Oxbridge readers to be assuming the 
shape of fantasy. There have been Oxbridge graduates who 
have stared at the same brick wall. All I am saying is that over 
and above the usual obstacles laid across the path of the man 
starting from scratch, ladderless, no magic springs in his boots, 
the Redbrick man has an almost total lack of opportunity for 
finding a ladder. To give some idea of the kind of thing I mean, 
along with a few friends with much the same ambitions, I 
applied, after spending a couple of years in the Royal Air 
Force, for a job with several newspapers and magazines. I sent 
them what now seem sad little letters, attaching cuttings of 
stuff published around and about and had no luck at all. No 
organization at all wanted me except, in the end, after some 
weeks on the dole, a steel company which seemed glad of my 
services as a clerk, working shifts. My friends were, in a way, 
luckier finding more profitable jobs they didn’t want in 
advertising, P R O work, insurance and those great com- 
mercial concerns where you start at the bottom and work up 
wondering if it’s really you this is happening to. There was 
nothing wrong in this. The Arts graduate who expects to find 
work he feels he would be happy doing, which he thinks him- 
self best capable of doing and thinks he will find it simply by 
having a degree, is preparing his own pit. What dispirited was 
hearing about other people, Oxbridge men, people who, 
though we voiced the idea with increasing humility, seemed no 
better than us, succeeding where we had failed. They may 
have been better men, but it didn’t do them any harm to meet 
at their university influential people or the sons of influential 
people or people who knew influential people. They were given 
their chance to show their worth within an organization because 
they had already shown their worth in a place that counted. 
Our place didn’t count. Disappointment, one appreciated, was 
good for the soul, but wasn’t it good for the other man’s? As 
in one’s schooldays, when the most attractive girls always went 
for the well-dressed boys and looked down their noses at a 
character dressed in a corpulent uncle’s old suit — not cut down 
but the buttons moved around a little to the right — when it 
wasn’t enough to say that they must be pretty awful girls 
really to behave like that, it is never quite enough to blame the 


system. 
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This chance of meeting people whose acquaintance is likely 
to prove valuable later is one of the marked differences between 
Oxbridge and Redbrick. (I’m not here echoing the creed of the 
embittered men, ‘It isn’t what you know but who you know 
that counts,’ which is not a universal truth.) At Redbrick there 
is no visiting London producer, no publisher scanning the 
magazines for next year’s sensation, no party leader in search 
of an F. E. Smith, no industrial king looking for a crown prince. 
The Redbrick man interested in the theatre, writing, politics 
or anything else, has little chance of attracting notice with his 
university work although, of course, it has happened. It may 
happen at London. I knew a Redbrick man who became a 
First Division footballer. But there isn’t the same ladder pitched 
between, shall we say, Nottingham and Charing Cross as 
Oxbridge and the heart of the Metropolis. If the Redbrick 
man gave any thought to what he was going to do when he 
graduated, this would make him feel out in the cold, as it will 
later. ‘I feel like a second-class citizen’ to quote a friend after 
an interview. Oxbridge men seem to have so much confidence, 
often misplaced, in their abilities, a quality which used to 
enrage this same friend. At O C T U, after we had watched an 
Oxbridge man, admittedly an infurating sample, fail, with 
aplomb, to assemble his Sten gun and ask the corporal if he 
would mind doing it for him, the corporal obedient in astonish- 
ment, this friend of mine walked up to him, gesticulated in 
helpless rage, unable to articulate and then sat down and wept 
in the snow. It is articulating this rage which always is difficult. 
But I think that Oxbridge man owed as much to his school as 
his university, and if he had not been to Oxbridge he would 
have possessed the same confidence, the same faith in his in- 
ability to be wrong. I understand that this kind of Oxbridge 
man infuriates other kinds of Oxbridge men. Of course, there 
will be Oxbridge men who will laugh in a hollow fashion at 
the assumption, made here for purposes of general argument, 
that Oxbridge equals success. They will, though, understand 
the feeling of Redbrick men, making their way discovering the 
allegiance of university among those around them, no matter 
what the profession — saving always the scientific and engineer- 
ing. Even the components of the new literary movement, 
tagged ‘provincial,’ on analysis are seen as Oxbridge men. Not 
that the Redbrick man should feel too strongly about this. 
Myself I haven’t found any conspiracies lately. Contrasted 
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with days before the war, or the war before that, it is a small 
cross for the unmonied man to carry. It is a little infuriating to 
have to go through the motions of the conversation reproduced 
above, although the cheerful hatred it usually inspires is very 
warming. But all this isn’t as important as whether, in the 
future, the Redbrick man, especially the Arts graduate, is going 
to suffer greater rather than lesser disadvantages. An argument 
often heard runs along the lines suggested at the beginning of 
this article. A development of this is the suggestion that Red- 
brick is so rapidly becoming a technological college, is deserting 
ideal standards of scholarship so fast, is differentiating itself so 
markedly from Oxbridge that the graduate will be even less 
capable of competing in important professions. A great fog is 
seen enveloping the provinces under the cover of which 
machines are grinding books to dust; Redbrick is meeting the 
demands of modern society. This idea widely circulated will 
persuade parent and teacher that it must be Oxbridge at all 
costs for the child ambitious for progress in the Arts — supposing 
the phenomenon persists. At Oxbridge, which will be the home 
of yet another lost cause, he will enjoy those facilities for tuition 
and study and general enlightenment unavailable at Redbrick. 
This argument has a great deal to be said for it. The best of 
Oxbridge is as good as you'll find. Certainly, too, there must be 
something about the place which has so many of its graduates, in 
all other ways sensible, rational people trekking as often as 
they can to the shrine or longing to tread again that ancient 
track. Some of the shrine’s relics don’t, though, bear too close an 
examination. A keen listener to broadcast Union debates — 
pondering marginally that if this is the proving ground for 
Ministers of the Crown the weakness of Government stands 
revealed — if a Redbrick man, can only hope that his own 
university has not fallen so low. (Are these broadcasts, one 
wonders, planned by a Redbrick propagandist? Or an Ox- 
bridge man blind with love?) Other relics — magazines, verse, 
newspapers — aid the debunker. Redbrick is certainly little if at 
all worse. After all, equally talented schoolchildren as those 
going up to Oxbridge are still, either for domestic reasons or 
because their school is not especially alive about winning 
scholarships to Oxbridge or because their parents have never 
heard of the ancient places or simply because there isn’t room, 
hopefully attending Redbrick. 

All this may seem an unbalanced appraisal of a university’s 
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function. Job-finding, as we used to say, isn’t everything; there 
is also scholarship and the development of mind and personality 
and so on. This is the proper undergraduate point of view. The 
graduate sees things a little differently, although he may come 
to recognize after a while that his degree is the least profitable 
thing he gained; no one seems to pay much attention to it. Of 
course it may come about — a friend in advertising tells me the 
process has begun — if enough Redbrick graduates rise to 
positions of influence that Oxbridge people will be excluded in 
the way Redbrick have been. This state of affairs is no more 
desirable than the other, ideally, but it would make an 
interesting change. 
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Glasgow: As Others See Us 


D. D. Raphael 


nothing. It is characteristic of Southern English snobbery 

and ignorance that THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
should devote one special number to Cambridge, one to 
Oxford, and one to ‘Redbrick’ meaning all the rest. I do not 
complain so much of the word ‘Redbrick,’ wildly anachronistic 
though that is for a Scottish University; if ‘all the rest’ are to 
be bunched together as a tailpiece, there is no one word to 
describe them and ‘Redbrick’ covers the majority. What 
irritates me is the general attitude that more or less forces the 
editor to make this series of special University numbers look 
like a racing correspondent’s report, with elaborate accounts 
of the performance of the two leaders followed by a con- 
descending glance at the huddle of also-rans. The other day I 
heard of a Czech who has settled down in a small Scottish 
village and presides over the local branch of the Scottish 
Nationalist Party. I, too, am a ‘foreigner’ in Scotland, but 
when I am asked to contribute the Scottish contribution to this 
University number as ‘an Oxford man’s impression of Glasgow’ 
I feel inclined to become a rabid Scottish Nationalist and to 
write instead a now Glasgow man’s impression of the Oxbridge 
mystique. 

When I was at Oxford, my impression of Glasgow University 
was soured by having to compete for the plums of the Classical 
scholarships and prizes against mature Scottish graduates who, 
having already taken First Class Honours at Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh, had come to Balliol as Snell Exhibitioners to swim 
through the Oxford undergraduate course alongside minnows 
like myself from English Grammar Schools. If I had found 
myself at that time in the precincts of Glasgow University, I 
should have paraded the quadrangles with a placard reading 
‘Unfair to English schoolboys.’ I learned later that the Snell 
Exhibitioners treat Balliol as a Scottish outpost whose function 
is to instil a little modesty into Oxford arrogance. 


“Tot has nothing to do with Redbrick, absolutely 
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There was a time when Scotland had five Universities to 
England’s two. (The factious Aberdonians could not be induced 
until 1860 to combine King’s and Marischal Colleges into a 
single University.) There was a time when Adam Smith could 
proceed from Glasgow to Balliol as a Snell Exhibitioner and 
find that Oxford had nothing to teach him. True, the eighteenth 
century was exceptional. The Arts Faculty of Glasgow has never 
since touched quite the same eminence that it enjoyed then 
(though it has at times come near enough), and a present-day 
Gibbon would be unlikely to find student days at Oxford ‘the 
most idle and unprofitable’ period of his life. But the idea that 
Oxford and Cambridge are the only British Universities that 
count has little to do with contemporary scholastic merits. 
Even in the eighteenth century Hume found Londoners 
thinking that the products of the Scottish Universities must be 
mere barbarians. “The Town will have it,’ -he wrote to his 
fellow-historian Robertson, ‘that you was educated at Oxford; 
thinking it impossible for a mere untraveld Scotsman to 
produce such Language.’ This remark indicates, I suspect, the 
precise ground of the alleged superiority of Oxbridge. Other 
Universities may make as good, and sometimes better, scholars 
and scientists, but they do not nurture littérateurs. Is this 
true? I think there is something in it. Other British Universities 
are more utilitarian, they lack the air of leisured civility that 
abounds at Oxbridge. 

That Oxbridge atmosphere is not just the result of a long 
history. Three of the four Scottish Universities are likewise 
medieval foundations, and the fourth, Edinburgh, was in- 
stituted long before the Industrial Revolution produced large 
towns and the Redbrick schools and Universities that serve 
their educational needs. But unlike Oxford and Cambridge, 
the Scottish Universities were teaching academies right from 
the start. There was no nonsense about a society of scholars 
graciously allowing a few undergraduates to gather the crumbs 
that fall from the tables of learning. The Scottish Colleges were 
founded for students, and the members of the staff were 
‘Regents,’ appointed to direct the studies of the young rather 
than to advance knowledge and wisdom. Right up to the end 
of the nineteenth century the emoluments of Glasgow Professors 
consisted of their students’ fees. It was the students who decided, 
by vote, which of their number should receive class prizes. 
Even now the Rector of a Scottish University is appointed by a 
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genuine students’ election. 

These traditions of a students’ University have left their 
mark, for good and for ill. The Scottish Universities are more 
democratic than Oxford and Cambridge. They still receive, as 
they have always received, a higher proportion of the popula- 
tion than the English Universities. Until comparatively recent 
times higher education in England was reserved for a privileged 
group. In Scotland it was taken for granted that the lad o’ 
pairts from croft or farm would go to College, and the College 
made it possible for him to do so. He paid modest fees, lived in 
rather miserable lodgings, and made his own porridge from the 
store of oatmeal he had brought with him. At half-term the 
College declared a holiday, ‘meal Monday,’ for him to go back 
home to fetch another sack of meal. The red woollen gown of 
the Scottish undergraduate served a real need in those days, 
when a sparse diet did little to keep out the cold. 

An emphasis on the teaching duties of the University was 
bound to inhibit the scholarship of the Regents; but that was 
changed with the institution of Professorships, and since the 
eighteenth century Glasgow’s contribution to knowledge leaves 
no cause for complaint. It is true, however, that our students 
are not a cluster of budding writers and politicians. This is not 
to say we have none. James Bridie and Hector McNeil, for 
instance, were both Glasgow men. Still, I do not think their 
University education had much to do with their success in the 
theatre or Parliament. Bridie was a medical, and I have heard 
no suggestion that the Glasgow Medical Faculty goes in for 
fostering literary talent. Nor do I discern among students the 
extensive political interest that I found at Oxford. I am told 
that student political societies are pretty active, but I still 
think that politics occupies nothing like the attention of under- 
graduates here that it does at Oxford. Perhaps I am not in a 
position to judge, but I should have thought that strong 
political interest among the undergraduate body would show 
itself in the written work of students of Moral Philosophy, and 
in my experience such evidence is rare. 

Among the staff we have some minor poets and at least one 
novelist. The arts of performance are more widely practised 
than those of creation. Drama does well in the University, and 
not only in the Department of English Literature. The French 
Department puts on a French play each year, ambitiously 
attempting Giraudoux as well as Anouilh. The College of 
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Dramatic Art in the town, which has close connections with 
the English Department of the University, lets us see highly 
competent performances of classical plays which one rarely 
finds on the professional stage; last year, for instance, they 
included Menander in their repertoire. The College is joined 
with the Royal Scottish Academy of Music, which until 1953 
was directed by the University’s Professor of Music, but after 
Sir Ernest Bullock left us for London it was decided that the 
University Chair and the Academy Directorship were too 
much for one man. The present Head of the Music Depart- 
ment, being able to devote all his abundant enthusiasm to 
music in the University, has produced a remarkable increase of 
interest and activity. We have two University Orchestras, a 
Choral Society, a Chamber Music Club whose concerts are 
provided by the members, as well as weekly Lunch-Hour 
Recitals by guest artists and the staff of the Music Department. 

In general, then, we are cultivators rather than creators of 
the arts. Original work is mostly confined to the recognized 
fields of a University. Glasgow’s contribution at the present 
time to science and scholarship and to the fresh interpretation 
of literature and ideas seems to me as good in quality and 
quantity as one can reasonably expect. Needless to say, we 
have our drones, like any other hive that offers security and 
modest comfort to those who will buzz for a few hours a day; 
but by and large the output of original thought is such as to 
require no apologies. It is on the teaching side that we are 
defective to-day, and the defects are the result of our past 
virtues. Just because Scottish University education has always 
been more democratic than that of Oxbridge, it has had to be 
done on the cheap. The Scottish student relies too much on. the 
traditional system of learning by listening. He cannot afford to 
buy many books of his own, and it is not part of the tradition 
that he should. As for libraries, these cannot give each member 
of a class of two hundred the books he needs at about the same 
time as his colleagues. So lectures continue to be used as sub- 
stitutes for books. 

Nowadays there is more tutorial provision than there was a 
generation ago, but most students think of a tutorial as a kind 
of private lecture. It is hard to get them to do the amount of 
reading and essay work that a good Oxbridge student puts in 
for a tutorial. One of the reasons for the difference is that 
lectures are compulsory here. If a student is obliged to attend 
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lectures for three or four hours a day, and has in addition a 
long tram or train journey to and from the University, he has 
not much time or energy for extensive reading and writing. 
(Not that all our students travel daily between the University 
and the suburbs of Glasgow or the dormitory towns of Clyde- 
side. The University serves most of the West of Scotland, and 
many of our students come from the Highlands and the 
Western Isles. Living as they do in lodgings or hostels near the 
University, they have more opportunity to join in extra- 
curricular student activities, though I do not suppose they do 
any more reading than those who live at home.) The abolition 
of compulsory lectures would not by itself produce more 
initiative in reading and thinking for oneself. There would have 
to be an adequate tutorial system, and that is just impossible 
on financial grounds. 

The Honours students do not come off badly. Their classes 
are reasonably small in most departments, so that the tradi- 
tions of individual tuition can be built up. At Glasgow an 
Honours course in Arts is always (in theory at least) taken in 
two subjects, so as to get the kind of cross-fertilization that 
Oxford Greats and Modern Greats are supposed to, and to 
some extent do, provide. I say in theory at least. In practice, 
English counts as two subjects, English Literature and English 
Language; so does history (‘History’ and ‘Constitutional 
History’), and likewise philosophy (‘Logic’ and ‘Moral Philo- 
sophy’). Departments differ in the extent to which they 
encourage or discourage specialization to this degree. I am 
told that the History Department feels that an adequate 
training in history must cover the whole of the curriculum; 
while at least some of the philosophy teachers prefer a Joint 
Honours course to a single-minded concentration on philo- 
sophy. Having taken Greats myself, I am a firm believer in the 
mixed course. No doubt one cannot generalize; it depends on 
the subject. Philosophy, if studied in the void, becomes an arid 
and unprofitable snapping at thin air; it needs some solid 
companion to get its teeth into. 

In my experience, the standards used for the Glasgow 
Honours Degrees are high. Some people think they are too 
high. I myself was delighted to find that when a First was 
awarded it was certainly up to the standard of an Oxford First. 
What is more, we get the Firsts. One of the many differences 
between the Scottish Universities and Redbrick is that the best 
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scholars here are creamed off for Oxford and Cambridge after 
they have taken a Degree at the local University, not before. 
Partly this is because we have no State Scholarships in Scot- 
land, but mainly it is another example of our different tradition. 
Most of the schools here do not think of grooming their high- 
flyers for College Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, as do 
the English Grammar Schools. They concentrate on the Scottish 
Bursary Competitions. At any rate the result is that the teaching 
of Honours classes in Glasgow is far more stimulating than it is 
liable to be in an English provincial University. When you 
have, with luck, a couple of First Class students in your subject 
every year, and the opportunity to teach them by means of 
tutorials and seminars if you choose, you cannot justly complain 
of being worse off than the Oxford tutor, so far as teaching 
goes. 

The really unsatisfactory side of Glasgow education is the 
Ordinary (or Pass) Degree. It is of course better than the Pass 
Degree at Oxford, but that is not saying much. Few students 
take the miserable Oxford Pass course, whereas a very large 
number of Scottish students take the Ordinary M.A. In theory 
it is admirable. A broad range of subjects, each taken to quite 
a respectable standard, and one or two to a higher standard, 
with requirements that the subjects studied must include a 
foreign language, a science (or mathematics), and one of the 
philosophy courses. When Lord Lindsay introduced the idea of 
foundational General Education for all at Stoke, he drew upon 
the theory of the Scottish Ordinary Class more than on experi- 
ments made in the United States. I dare say it works out all 
right at Stoke, where it is accompanied by tutorial instruction 
and where the classes are relatively small. At Glasgow an 
Ordinary Class can run into hundreds. Adequate tutorials are 
out of the question in most subjects. The enormous class is 
taught mainly by means of lectures, which are duly noted down 
and then served up again, somewhat stale and fly-blown, in 
examinations. This is not education. 

Most students know very well that the system is unsatis- 
factory, and from time to time appeals are voiced for more 
tutorials and fewer lectures, or for the supply of printed or 
cyclostyled notes, to be used as the basis of comment in lectures. 
This last proposal is in my view thoroughly pernicious. If a 
lecture takes the place of books, at least the student is obliged 
to use his initiative to the extent of putting in his own words 
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what he thinks has been conveyed. Circulate notes and, how- 
ever much you elaborate them by the spoken word, you will 
find the weaker student simply memorizing the authoritative 
text. I saw quite enough of this practice in New Zealand, 
where it was commonly employed in some departments. A 
colleague, in a department which uses it, once complained 
bitterly of a student who had produced for an essay a word- 
for-word transcript of passages in a book; he had marked the 
essay omega. Yet when a third of his class serve up in examina- 
tions a more or less word-for-word transcript of official lecture 
notes, he feels bound to give them a borderline pass. Bad as the 
old-fashioned lecturing system is, it is better than this. 

So far as the lecturer himself is concerned, the Scottish 
Ordinary Classes have their bright side. Lecturing to a couple 
of hundred students of high spirits and mixed intelligence 
keeps you on your toes. They are compelled to attend, but they 
are not compelled to remain docile in the face of bores or 
mumblers. They sit on extremely uncomfortable narrow 
benches and cannot very well doze if the lecturer is dull or 
unintelligible. It is recognized tradition that they should shuffle 
loudly or (a recent and degenerate substitute) hiss, if they find 
any occasion for disapproval. On the other hand they show 
their appreciation of wit or congenial sentiments by stamping 
applause, or by repartee to which one is expected to respond. 
There is nothing like a Scottish Ordinary Class for teaching a 
University lecturer how to put over his material. It is a pity he 
is not in a position to give as good lessons in return. The classes 
are far too large. 

The whole place is far too big. We have some 7,000 students 
now, and neither they nor the staff can live a corporate life. 
An Arts lecturer will know his colleagues in his own and in 
neighbouring departments well enough. He is likely to have 
little to do with the scientists, and practically nothing with the 
medicals, lawyers, or engineers. 

In recent years there have grown up certain staff discussion 
groups which bring members of different faculties together. 
One, emanating from some of the scientists, calls itself the 
Cybernetics Group. It began with Cybernetics as a new sub- 
ject of common interest to different kinds of scientists, but it 
soon went on to the discussion of any topic that is of concern 
to scientists and in which a pooling of ideas can be useful. It 
brings together physicists, chemists, biologists, psychologists, 
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social scientists, and scholars of the Humanities too. The 
scientists who attend this group are very good value for an 
ignorant outsider like me. They are nearly all first-rate in their 
own fields, with wide interests in addition. There are left- 
wingers and inside-rights, Christians and agnostics, meta- 
physicians and positivists. One thing they all share is a concern 
for the social responsibilities of the scientist. None is prepared 
to advocate the repair of ivory towers. 

It is hard to imagine anyone building an ivory tower on the 
banks of the Clyde. Distinguished visitors to Glasgow University 
are invariably taken for a trip ‘doon the watter,’ where they 
see (and hear) the shipbuilding yards before they can look upon 
the lovely Kyles of Bute. There is still much beauty to be found 
on Clydeside, but you cannot shut yourself away from utility 
here; and the University, whose Arts Faculty goes back to 
1451, does not pretend to do so. It prides itself equally on 
Francis Hutcheson or Andrew Bradley, and on Watt, Kelvin, 
or Lister. In recent decades the Arts Faculty itself has produced 
a vigorous crop of utilitarian departments in the Social Sciences, 
where the older tradition of philosophical economics is being 
overshadowed by research on practical problems of Scottish 
industry. The teachers of the Social Sciences have their own 
staff discussion group, which balances the newer experimental 
methods with the older philosophical disciplines. 

Then there is a little group which seems to consist chiefly of 
theologians and applied psychologists, a curious mixture at 
first sight, though my more cynical colleagues say that it is a 
case of brothers under the skin. However that may be, I must 
say that when I read a paper to them on a subject primarily 
philosophical and literary, I was given some extremely 
stimulating discussion. 

A fully inter-faculty discussion group was set up some years 
ago, as the result of Sir Walter Moberly’s book Crisis in the 
University, to discuss general questions of educational policy, 
especially in relation to religion. Like similar societies in other 
Universities, it was initiated by a number of professing Christ- 
ians. The Glasgow group, however, makes a point of bringing 
in the non-religious and other non-Christians whenever it can, 
and this is evidently not the universal practice. I remember 
attending one of the annual week-end conferences of our group 
at Wemyss Bay a year or two ago, when the topic for discussion 


was communication between scientist and theologian. Papers 
7 
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were to be read by a scientist, a theologian, a musician 
(speaking on communication in the arts), and a philosopher. 
The first paper was given by a visitor, a young scientist from 
Oxford. He took it for granted that his audience consisted 
entirely of professing Christians like himself, and he received 
something of a shock when the first speaker in the discussion 
following the paper announced himself as a physicist and 
atheist. 

This is all of a piece with Scottish tradition. ‘Scratch a 
Scotsman and you will find a theologian’ — provided you 
understand ‘theology’ to include sceptical interest in the sub- 
ject. I wonder how many members of the vast audiences that 
crowded the Kelvin Hall during Billy Graham’s Scottish 
Crusade were like the woman I heard on a tram say ‘Are you 
going to see Billy Graham?’ as she would ask if one were going 
to the annual circus there, to see what new tricks were now 
being added to the old familiar ones. 

The Church’s support of the Billy Graham campaign was 
treated with considerable reserve by religious members of the 
University. At the present time they are so far from funda- 
mentalism that there is quite a vogue for Bultmann. Whether 
they are ready to follow him in demythologizing religion I do 
not know. The appeal seems rather to be the Existentialism 
that lies behind Bultmann’s categories. Several of our philo- 
sophy students display a penchant for Existentialism. In some 
cases this is a mark of revulsion from the current English band- 
wagon. In others perhaps it is just a sublimated version of 
Scottish Romanticism, getting drunk on Kierkegaard now 
that whisky is so expensive. 

How far that other manifestation of Scottish Romanticism, 
the Scottish Nationalist movement, goes in the University, it is 
hard to say. Scottish Nationalism can mean so many different 
things. Few people here parade the kilt daily or make a fetish 
of writing Lallans verse. Scottish country dancing attracts ever 
larger crowds of devotees, among students and staff alike, but 
one does not have to be a Scottish Nationalist, or even a Scot, 
to enjoy that. Some of my colleagues from the Continent are 
among the most enthusiastic members of the University Staff 
Country Dancing Club. One of them, a brilliant geneticist, 
when asked if he did Scottish country dancing, replied, ‘That 
is like asking me if I do genetics.’ Naturally we have a ‘char- 
acter’ or two, as any self-respecting University should have, 
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usician like our distinguished Professor of Scots Law, who insists on 
opher. having the heading of his examination papers printed in Roman 


t from instead of the usual Gothic type, and who, as it happens, is a 
serious Scottish Nationalist and a prominent member of the 


nsisted 
ceived movement. There was perhaps some significance in the election 
‘ussion by the students of John MacCormick, the Chairman of the 


t and Scottish Convention, as Rector of the University in 1950. 
Almost everyone, in the University and the city alike, is a 


Scottish Nationalist to the extent of thinking that Scottish 


atch a 

d you affairs are neglected and misunderstood in London under the 
e sub- present régime. 

-s that And what does the Oxonian at Glasgow think about it? I 
-ottish agree with them; witness the protest with which I began. I 
re you think of myself as an adopted Scot. I like the Scots, I like the 
going traditions of the Scottish Universities, and I like Glasgow, for 


all its dirt and damp. I dare say I am not typical. A good many 
of the Sassenachs on the staff of the University feel themselves 
to be in exile and pine for the south. For myself, I have not 


> now 


n was 
of the forgotten the beauty of Oxford or the stimulus of working in 
unda- London during the war. But I do not allow those memories to 
.ether blind me to the very real virtues of Glasgow, or suppose that I 
.I do must look at Glasgow through an Oriel window. 
ialism 
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Redbrick Binding 


Michael Edwardes 


‘Er,’ 
‘Such a gentlemanly trade, I always think.’ 

“My dear Aunt, publishing is a profession.’ 

‘Of course, my dear, things change so rapidly these days. 
But I’ve always thought publishing a business, refined, of 
course, like soliciting.’ 

‘The Law, you mean?’ 

‘Naturally, dear. You have to sell books, don’t you ?” 

“Well, not always.’ 

‘Not always? You appal me. A wealthy publisher, I assume?’ 

‘Wealthy? I don’t quite understand.’ 

‘The one you’re working for, or is it, with? I suppose you’re 
with F—b-r?” 

‘No.’ 

‘What! Surely your dear father wouldn’t have let you go to 
C-ll-ns ?” 

’ “Certainly not — mine is a University Press.’ 

‘How thrilling, but dull with all those Bibles and Prayer- 
books and things. The Bible is all right, I suppose, but heavy. 
And prayerbooks. I hope you remember that you were brought 
up a Methodist.’ 

‘I shall never forget it.’ 

‘Good, traditions are important. I’m quite gratified at you 
being in the employ of the O-f-rd University Press.’ 

‘I’m not.’ 

“My boy, do I hear you rightly?” 

‘Precisely.’ 

‘I know your brother, most unfortunately, misspent his time 
at C-mb-i-ge, but to accept a job there — well. I’d always 
thought you my brightest nephew. I’m shocked.’ 

‘Dear Aunt, control yourself. I’m not working there, either.’ 

‘I am no longer shocked, dear, merely alarmed. There are 
no other Universities let alone Presses.” 


[= glad to hear you’re still in publishing.’ 
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“Would you like some tea?’ 

‘Do not deflect me, boy. You haven’t been foolish enough to 
accept an appointment in the colonies? I believe there is some 
form of higher education there ?’ 

‘Of course there is.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it. Well?’ 

“Well ?” 

‘Could it be America? Your Uncle Edwin, the bad one you 
know, was sent there in, I believe, ’04. He made a fortune out 
of something objectionable. There is, I’m told, a publishing 
venture at Harvard. Your cousin Cornelia is connected in 
some way with it. You are joining her, perhaps?’ 

‘Will you let me explain ?’ 

“My boy, I’m trying to. — Proceed.’ 

‘I am not going to the colonies.’ 

‘I am relieved.’ 

‘Aunt, will you...’ 

‘Of course, don’t wander, so much.’ 

‘Nor am I going to the States.’ 

‘The States? You mean Malaya?’ 

‘America.’ 

‘Oh, a pity. Your cousin is very pretty, I believe.’ 

‘What has that got to do with it?” 

‘Nothing, dear. You are looking old.’ 

‘Aunt, please, your tea is getting cold.’ 

‘Don’t be offensive, dear child. What is this strange cake ?” 

‘I don’t know, Aunt, it was bought especially for you.’ 

‘Your father was always extravagant, too.’ 

‘Aunt, please.’ 

‘Go on, dear.’ 

‘There are other University Presses in England, you know ?” 


“You astound me!’ 
‘There are three, and two in Scotland. Oh, and one at 


Aberystwyth.’ 

‘Impossible.’ 

‘Aunt, please.’ . 

‘Well, well, and would it be daring of me to ask you which 
jou are adorning ?” 

“Yes, it would.’ 

“My dear, I wouldn’t tell anyone.’ 

‘I shall not tell you anyway.’ 

‘You leave me no alternative but to ask your father.’ 


‘Please do.’ 
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Pause. 

‘I am not annoyed. You may amuse me by telling me what 
you do.’ 

‘I publish books.’ 

‘What sort, dear ?” 

‘Well, the sort of books no one else would publish.’ 

“You mean... ? 

‘No, not those sort at all. Scholarly books. Heavy stuff. 
The Monetary Policy of von Snaalberg and its Contribution to the 
Collapse of the Holy Roman Empire. You know the sort of thing.’ 

‘I’m glad to say I do not. Continue.’ 

‘Books with limited appeal. Five hundred copies, that sort of 
thing.’ 
‘But is it, dare I ask? worth while?’ 

‘It depends what you mean. Financially, no. In the field of 
scholarship, maybe.’ 

“You don’t sound very enthusiastic.’ 

‘I’m not. You see, so many are bad books published as an 
act of piety.’ 

‘I’m afraid you are confusing me. Piety ?’ 

*Yes, old whats-his-name is retiring next year, has written a 
book on something or other, what a nice gesture if we pub- 
lished it.’ 

‘I don’t think this sounds quite “‘ethical,” if that is the word.’ 

‘It’s your word, Aunt, not mine.’ 

‘Enough. What happens to this awful book?” 

‘It is published.’ 

‘Is it discreet to ask “who pays?” ’ 

‘Some fund.’ 

‘Fund ?” 

“Yes, some research fund or other covers the cost of produc- 
tion.’ 

‘I see. Does the book sell ?’ 

‘That’s the awful thing about it. Sometimes it does, very 
well.’ 

‘You are confusing me, again. I understood you thought it 
a bad thing to subsidize, is that the word? a bad book.’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘And it sells?” 

Yes.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall ever understand. Tell me more.’ 

‘Well, there are bad books that don’t sell as well as ones 
that do.’ 
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‘Enough, what else.’ 

‘Oh, we publish Inaugural Lectures.’ 

“How depressing for you. Do they sell ?’ 

‘Sometimes.’ 

‘I can only think you have got into a very strange business. 
Is there more?’ 

‘Of course. We get some stuff by well-known authors too.’ 

‘That sounds better.’ 

“Well, not really. You see a member of the University staff 
writes a popular book and takes it to a commercial publisher.’ 

‘Is that immoral ?” 

‘Of course not. You see he needs money too. Take an ex- 
ample. Someone does a book on a modern novelist and takes it 
to a general publisher. It sells well and he makes a reputation.’ 

‘Pleasant for him.’ 

‘Of course. Then he offers a book on some obscure Eliza- 
bethan poet to his University Press. They take it and it’s a flop.’ 

‘I still don’t understand.’ 

*You see, he only gives his unsaleable book to the University 


Press.’ 
‘But you said that was the reason for having a University 


Press.’ 

‘I did. But if he gave his good book to us it would help the 
Press become better known and more like a real publisher.’ 

a. 

‘And free us from some of the trash.’ 

‘You are becoming an idealist. Take care.’ 

‘T shall.’ 

‘Tell me, who decides on the books you publish.’ 

‘There’s a Press Committee to do that.’ 

‘All idealists, I suppose.’ 


‘No, mainly professors.’ 
‘Well, dear, thank you for the tea. I do wish you had taken 


up soliciting instead. I must really go and change my book at 
Boots. I don’t suppose I shall see one of your titles there?” 

‘It’s not likely, Aunt.’ 

‘No, I suppose not. But tell me, dear boy, if I’m asked by 
any of the family, what sort of a publisher are you?” 

‘Let me see. Just say that I’m one of the largest publisher of re- 
mainders in the country.’ 

*You are cynical as well. It distresses me. I shall just say you 
are on the staff of a University and if they become persistent, 
I shall switch off my deaf-aid.’ 





Mr G. F. Hudson 
answers Mr Edward Crankshaw 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — Mr Crankshaw, in reply to my criticism of what I 
thought were his views, complains that I misrepresented them. 
He speaks of ‘false accusations and the public distortion of one’s 
ideas’. In charging me, however, with being unwilling to 
‘face the idea that the doctrinaires of the regime might gradually 
be forced away from their clear-cut line by Russians moving 
blindly and with heroic patience towards a more reasonable 
form of life’, he reasserts precisely the view which I was mainly 
concerned to criticize - namely, that the Soviet regime is being, 
and is likely to go on being, peacefully transformed for the 
better without any violent break or change of the existing 
leadership. I pointed out that the optimistic interpretations of 
current trends in Russia put forward by Mr Crankshaw and 
others can be matched by similar hopeful estimates that had a 
wide vogue during the N E P period, on the eve of the Great 
Purge, and at the end of the last war, and I gave my reasons 
for thinking that the Communist Party dictatorship has too 
great a need of internal or external tensions for it to pursue for 
long, or very far, policies of relaxation either at home or 
abroad. I also suggested that the dictatorship might perhaps in 
the not too distant future be overthrown by some kind of coup de 
force, this being in my view the only way in which the Party’s 
monopoly of political power can be broken. 

Mr Crankshaw asks how I can ‘wish the Russians to suffer 
another revolution’. The answer is that it is not a question of 
what one wishes, but of what one thinks is likely to happen. 
I do not ‘condemn’ the Russian people to anything; I simply 
do not share Mr Crankshaw’s vision of Russia’s Communist 
rulers being ‘forced’, yet without any violence, to alter their 
ways fundamentally by ‘Russians moving towards a more 
reasonable form of life’. Mr Crankshaw says that mine is a 
‘catastrophic’ view and corresponds to the attitude of the 
Bolsheviks themselves, who oppose mere reform in a bourgeois 
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society because they hold capitalism must end in violence. But 
peaceful non-revolutionary change is possible in free political 
systems (which have emerged in the West only after violent 
struggles against royal absolutism) just because these systems 
provide for legal opposition and dissent; the most important 
difference between a liberal democracy and a despotism is that 
the latter allows of no such means of non-violent transformation 
— least of all when its power is of a fully totalitarian character 
as in the Soviet Union. 

If Mr Crankshaw is right in believing, as he appears to do, 
that the Russian people ‘moving towards a more reasonable 
form of life’ has already had an important effect on the Soviet 
leadership, this ought surely to have made a real difference to 
Soviet foreign policy. Hopes of it were indeed raised at the time 
of the Summit Conference last summer. But would Mr Crank- 
shaw maintain that the record of the last four months shows 
any improvement on the Stalinist policy of five years ago? 

Yours, etc., 
G. F. Hupson. 
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Book Supplement 


THE DEPRIVED CHILD AND THE COMMUNITY. By Donald Ford. 
(Messrs Constable, London, 1955. Pp. 226. £1.) 

There has always been a time lag between discoveries in psychology 
and sociology and the moment when these had their effect on social 
awareness and, later, on social legislation. The efforts of philan- 
thropists, of course, hastened the ameliorative process without social 
psychology. But when head and heart work together the pace of 
progress is accelerated. Even the Freudian theories regarding the 
influence of early childhood care on mental development needed 
more simple formulation and demonstration before the public 
conscience was fully aroused. Two great moments in the history of 
our time have done much to throw a light on this problem: the 
abandoned children of Soviet Russia during the first five years of 
the Revolution, the scattered children of European refugees and, 
perhaps to a slightly lesser degree, the effect of the evacuation 
schemes in our own cities between 1939 and 1943. These events 
not only set a fashion of feeling and thinking, but the vastness of 
the problem made action obligatory. 

Mr Donald Ford has for many years been immersed in the 
problem of child care, and indeed reclamation, largely at the 
administrative end, and he has gained his experience through his 
close contact with the London County Council Committees which 
deal with Child Welfare at every possible level where the com- 
munity can, by its machinery as well as its compassion, handle the 
problems of the maladjusted child. What a relief it is to meet a 
writer who can survey and penetrate into the tangle of administra- 
tive rules and compulsions, yet at the same time give to his subject 
not only substance, but a sense of vigour and urgency. It is clear 
that he has not merely sat on committees and seen the problems 
through the entanglements of minutes, memoranda and regulations. 
He has visited homes and institutions; he has interviewed parents, 
teachers and matrons; and he has made such personal contact with 
individual problem families that he is no longer the dispassionate 
social scientist and administrator, but a participant who sees into 
the heart of the human situation. He proves himself to be acquainted 
with all the outstanding scientific studies and hypotheses from which 
the legislator must draw for guidance. 

The title of the book gives the clue to its contents and its message. 
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Deprivation implies the absence in the early life of the infant and 
child of those mental and physical supports without which growth 
is impossible. The child needs as a biological right maternal 
solicitude in the form of closeness, protectiveness and a sense of 
relationship. Without this intimacy, of which nutrition is but a 
part, the infant lacks the means of forming and cementing ties of 
felt security and later of dependability, and hence sociability. But 
circumstances at all levels of social structure may occasion breaks 
in the child-mother link and in family cohesion. Sickness, separation 
through work, disruption through marital disharmony, neglect 
through lack of intelligence or lack of maternal feeling and of 
paternal co-operativeness, all these play a part in the process which 
produces the deprived child. Mr Ford’s chapter headings show how 
many themes of social stress are involved in producing child distress. 

Illegitimacy has been one obvious cause of deprivation. Adop- 
tion, however well meant and passionately sought, may produce its 
own problems. The fostering of children from broken homes raises 
the whole problem of divided allegiance. The child who has become 
out of control and delinquent as a result of loveless infant life or 
lack of parental insight gives the social worker, the psychiatrist, and 
the local administrator some of the deepest problems of human 


nature calling for science and compassion. 
EMANUEL MILLER. 


AGAINST THE LAW. By Peter Wildeblood (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 16s.) 

If this book were reviewed by a Hedgehog and a Fox they would be 
able to agree that it is a courageous and moving document, but their 
criticisms would not be the same. The Fox would complain that for 
all his generous candour and fairness of mind Mr Wildeblood does 
not tell us very much that is new, or go very deeply into the problems 
raised by his appalling experience of arrest and publicity and 
imprisonment. Many of the events described recall Mr Croft Cooke’s 
more provocative and lively book, The Verdict of You All. On page 2 
the author states: ‘... I am attracted towards men, in the way in 
which most men are attracted towards women. I am aware that 
many people, luckier than myself, will read this statement with 
incredulity and perhaps with derision. . . .’ Later passages leave 
the impression that this statement could have been more accurately 
worded, but any attempt to clarify it in non-technical language 
would probably be read with even greater incredulity or derision. 
Formidable indeed are the obstacles to clear thinking and speaking 
on such a subject. But Mr Wildeblood keeps his story on a com- 
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paratively superficial level. At times, indeed, his view of the homo- 
sexual’s predicament seems almost perfunetory, and he is not much 
concerned with psychological subtleties and refinements. 

The Hedgehog, with his tendency to reduce all problems, whether 
political, economic, or sexual, to one fundamental problem, would 
react differently. He would admire the book as a plea for a more 
humane and charitable social attitude towards homosexuality; but 
he would insist that no fundamental sexual (or social or economic) 
problem will ever be truly solved in an atmosphere of bargaining 
about rights — the rights of women, the husband’s rights, the homo- 
sexual’s rights, and so on. The right of children to be protected 
against assault, whether heterosexual or homosexual, is a different 
matter. But there must clearly be something very wrong with any 
society in which they require such protection. 

An imaginative approach to these problems is hardly to be 
expected from psychiatrists or penologists, but there are some hints 
of it in D. H. Lawrence. In his writing about sex Lawrence often 
lays the main emphasis upon tenderness or sensitive awareness, both 
of which imply a capacity for restraint and are perfectly compatible 
with chastity. He believed this kind of awareness to be no less 
necessary between men than between men and women. Here is an 
apparently trivial illustration of it from the journal of a much 
smaller but nevertheless a true artist, Denton Welch. He is 
describing his purchase of a scarlet horsehair sofa: 


. . « Then he [the shop assistant] came back with a young one with 
rather fragile hairy wrist and one of those metal watch-straps like a 
chest expander. ‘Five pounds’, the older man said. . . . I wrote the 
cheque and the young one asked me gently for my address and even 
for my identity number, saying all the time, politely and persuasively, 
‘It doesn’t really matter. It doesn’t really matter.’ I had a sudden 
surge of liking for his nervousness, rather as I had had for the hard 
glitter of the scarlet horsehair. . . .’ 


It would be unimaginative to describe this as trivial; it would be 
absurd to call it a homosexual incident; and yet in a sense it is so 
because it involves people of the same sex. The important point, 
however, is that the feeling described is obviously genuine, for it is 
the genuineness of a ‘ surge of liking’ and not its orientation that 
gives it value. If Lawrence was right, what ails modern society is 
the loss by men of what he — or rather, his Lady Chatterley — called 
‘the courage of their tenderness’, and its recovery would solve many 
other problems besides the merely sexual. In the light of a challenge 
like this, Mr Wildeblood’s book — though unexceptionable in tone 
and sentiment — seems rather narrow and blinkered, and almost 


fatalistic. 
RICHARD REES. 
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THE CHANGING FORMS OF ART. By Patrick Heron. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 28s.) 

The practising artist is seldom a good art critic; partly because it is 
rare for the same individual to be gifted with the pen as well as with 
the brush, and partly because preoccupation with the particular 
problems of his own work and his own personal approach to it tend 
to deprive him of the detached view proper to a critic. Mr Heron, 
however, though himself a painter of distinction, is notably free from 
the normal shortcomings of the painter-critic; he has command of a 
vigorous, lucid and agreeable prose style and his range of apprecia- 
tion is extremely wide and unprejudiced. His general attitude as a 
critic, indeed, is as admirable as it is exceptional; speaking of a work 
towards which he admits that he is, as a painter, hostile, he declares 
that he has felt it his duty, ‘as critic, to see that everything that 
could be said in favour of it was said’, and goes on to rebut the 
charge of being ‘doubled-faced’ by asking: ‘When someone else does 
well something that I, because I am myself, do not wish to do, or am 
unable to do, why should this preclude my objective enjoyment of 
his performance ?’ 

This attitude does not mean that Mr Heron’s appreciation is un- 
discriminating; he can on occasions be a severe judge, but his con- 
demnation is always vigorously argued on the ground of formal 
shortcomings of particular pictures, and is never dogmatically pro- 
nounced as a denial of the painter’s right to be doing the kind of 
thing he is trying to do. The basic principle of Mr Heron’s art criti- 
cism is that the painter has the freedom of the visible world, in- 
cluding not only the normal world of external appearances, but also 
the spheres of dream and fantasy and of pure geometric forms; he 
has all kinds of possibilities open to him, among which he will select 
according to his individual temperament and capacity. This ap- 
proach is the only adequate one for the criticism of modern art, for 
the primary characteristic of the painting of the last fifty years has 
been its diversity, and this diversity has been the result of an un- 
precedented freedom — from inward as well as outward restrictions — 
to explore, experiment and follow trails wherever they lead. There 
is no such thing as ‘modern art’ in the sense of a single movement 
which can be summed up under a single formula; it can only be 
defined negatively as the sum of all movements and tendencies 
which have broken loose from the established standards and con- 
ventions of painting of a century ago. Any positive definition must 
be broad enough to cover Picasso, Vilaminck, Klee, Bacon, Mon- 
drian, and Bonnard. But where are we to find the common de- 
nominator for all these? Mr Heron in answer to the question 
where post-war French painting is going, replies: ‘In all directions — 
simultaneously.’ It is this variety, this apparent confusion of contra- 
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dictory trends, that is the despair of those who have a tidy and simple 
idea of what the art of painting ought to be and want to see an 
orderly march along a single road. But if there is no such march it 
does not imply that there is any lack of purpose or energy among the 
painters themselves. Of contemporary Paris Mr Heron writes: ‘The 
battle of styles is as fierce, urgent, ruthless (in its elimination of the 
second-rate) as ever. The painters are obsessed by painting.’ This 
single-minded and passionate devotion to painting is indeed the one 
factor which unites all the schools; they are all agreed-—and Mr Heron 
shares in their conviction — that they are engaged in an activity 
which is very important, however widely they may differ on ques- 
tions of aim and method. Starting from the assumption that all these 
painters are seriously striving to accomplish something in paint, Mr 
Heron as a critic is always sympathetically trying to find out what in 
fact they are doing instead of telling them in advance what they 
ought to be doing. To a much greater extent than most contem- 
porary writers on art, he talks about actual pictures, and his own 
attitude is reflected in his criticism of Sir Herbert Read, of whom he 
justly remarks: ‘He hardly ever comments on the actual physical 
qualities of a painting — or rather, he does not dwell on these quali- 
ties.’ Mr Heron does dwell on these qualities, and as a result the 
reading of his book — which consists of essays, mostly on individual 
artists, with references to a number of well-chosen plates — is rather 
like making a tour round an art gallery in the company of an in- 
formative and enthusiastic curator who can, but will not, over- 
whelm his visitor with metaphysical jargon. 

Mr Heron’s first preference among the moderns is for Braque, 
who stands in his view, along with Picasso, Matisse, and Bonnard, in 
‘the main tradition of great painting in our time, with the literary 
painters — the Surrealists — on one side of them, and the over- 
cerebral, over-rational Constructivists — the purely abstract — on the 
other’. Of his own experience of Braque’s painting he declares that 
‘after absorbing Braque, one’s surroundings become alive again, as 
they were in one’s childhood’, with ‘the essential wonder and 
mystery of which the most commonplace objects are the repository 
--. almost everything is invested with fresh imaginative possibilities’. 
It is this new world of imagination which modern art has opened up 
to our mind and senses in addition to our inheritance of the art of 
the past, as Columbus added the New World to the Old. But, as 
readers of THe TWENTIETH CENTURY will be aware who have 
followed in its pages the recent controversy between Mr Heron and 
Mr John Berger, there are those who would deny us the right of 
entry into the newly discovered continents. For the Communists 
modern art is the culture of bourgeois decadence, just as for the 
Nazis it was Kulturbolschewismus and for Sir Alfred Munnings it is 
part of the general decline of the horseless modern age. Mr 
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Berger, whose approach is a Marxist one, is full of alarm and de- 
spondency at the state of the arts; he tells us that ‘the most imagina- 
tive art of our time is comprehensible to a smaller fraction of its 
possible public than in any other period’, that three million people 
get their cultural sustenance from Reveille, and that hardly any 
artists to-day are able to make a living solely by painting pictures. 
From this he infers that ‘the problem of the future of art’ can only 
be solved ‘in the field of social action’, which means that the state, 
as in totalitarian countries, must take care of the artist and give him 
directives. Mr Heron has found some difficulty in getting to grips 
with this doctrine because, as a critic, he is concerned to judge the 
artistic merit of this or that painter, irrespective of his actual popu- 
larity with various sections of society, whereas Mr Berger finds in the 
fact that three million people read Reveille a ground for condemna- 
tion of artists whom they do not appreciate. It would, of course, be 
very desirable if more people bought pictures by living artists, so that 
the latter might not have to do other work in order to survive, and 
if some of the readers of Reveille took to frequenting art galleries; but 
these desirable developments are quite superfluous to the future of 
art, which is getting along very nicely, thank you, in spite of all ad- 
versities, as Mr Heron shows sufficiently well in his book. What he 
might have added to his defence of the ‘autonomy of art’, if he had 
been more interested than he is in politics, is that modern art is 
related to a social norm, though it is not the one that Mr Berger 
wants. Modern art is the art of a free society, and by freedom of the 
individual it lives in all its range and variety. The readers of Reveille 
may not be among the connoisseurs of contemporary painting, but at 
least they democratically let it live, which is more than the Bergers 


of this world are willing to do for it. 
G. F. H. 


THE TIGHTROPE WALKERS. STUDIES OF MANNERISM IN 
MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Giorgio Melchiori, (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. 269. 25s.) 

THE DOMESTIC SERVANT CLASS IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLAND. By J. Jean Hecht. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. 
228. 255.) 

LORD CREWE. THE LIKENESS OF A LIBERAL. By James Pope- 
Hennessy. (Constable. Pp. 190. 215.) 

RICHARD THE THIRD. By Paul Murray Kendall. (George Allen 
and Unwin. Pp. 434. 305.) 

Signor Melchiori is a young man who has studied under Professor 
Mario Praz, and, as these essays attest, profited by an originality of 
which he, in his turn, unmistakably and impressively partakes. In 
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this book, he has used certain elements in the work of Mr T. S. 
Eliot as a touchstone whereby to assess the value of other modern 
writers; Mr Eliot receives, therefore, a major share of the writer’s 
keenly analytical and fundamentally imaginative criticism. Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, Dylan Thomas, Henry Green and ‘even Christo- 
pher Fry,’ as Signor Melchiori has it, are the subject of careful 
studies, and there is a most interesting comparison, in Two 
Mannerists, of the style — hesitations, broken syntax and all — of 
Henry James with that of his contemporary, Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins ; as well as a discussion of the Euphuism inspired in novelist and 
poet alike by the influence of Walter Pater. In his introduction, 

Signor Melchiori employs the term Funambulism to describe the 
climate of a period whose essential precariousness is expressed, in 
art, by the prevalent taste for ‘asymmetry and instability.’ He has 
vividly described, in a work of real distinction, the literary 
expedients of those who, armed with the slender wand of a creative 
talent, maintain, step by step, a precarious balance above the great 
contemporary abyss. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century, manufacturing 
brought great wealth to a number of hitherto obscure or unim- 
portant men. The elaborate households that were, in consequence, 
set up demanded (since keeping up with the Jones’s was as marked 
a feature of the Augustan Age as it is of the great hire-purchase belt 
of to-day) an ever-increasing staff of servants; with the result, as 
Smollett had it, that ‘every trader . . . maintains a couple of foot- 
men, a coachman and a postillion.” Mr Hecht soberly describes, in 
a study that, while well and carefully documented, does not claim to 
be definitive, the effect of this expansion on the domestic servant 
class in England: a class that, degenerating into the ubiquitous 
‘daily,’ is fast becoming so attenuated that, like some Red Indian 
tribe, it demands a compound in which to-preserve and exhibit 
the last surviving members of the species. 

It is an unusual experience, after close familiarity with Mr Pope- 
Hennessy’s two-volume life of Monckton Milnes, to read, now, his 
biography of the late Lord Crewe. For what at once and insistently 
emerges, is the curious impression that somehow or other, in this 
family, the generations have become reversed or confounded: that 
it is the child, in other words, who is pre-eminently fitted to play 
father to the man. Every characteristic of the statesman who re- 
tained throughout life the ‘large calm eye’ of infancy, his sobriety, 
his integrity, his reticence, serves to assign to him, infallibly, the réle 
of what is to-day called the father-figure; while Lord Houghton, 
lover of wine and hoarder of erotic literature, unashamedly seeking 
the arm of his son to steady his progress from the room in which he 
had dined all too well, emerges as the ageing problem child of a 
restrained and impeccable sire. In this sense, the two biographies 
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complement each other, and, in Mr Pope-Hennessy’s asymmetrical 
but unexpectedly revealing diptych, offer an admirable commentary 
on the complexities of human nature. 

Mr Murray Kendall has done himself a singular disservice. He 
has been at pains to assemble a large quantity of material about 
Richard III, whom, for some reason, he finds a particularly 
engaging character. His book, which is closely documented, and 
weighty with notes and appendices, is based, as he claims, almost 
entirely on contemporary source material, and reinforced with 
original research of his own. All this industry, all these excellent 
intentions, however, are vitiated by the unfortunate manner in 
which Mr Kendall has seen fit to present his subject. Partisanship, 
it seems, like moisture, will produce its own technicolour halo. 
Again and again, abandoning the dryer heights of objectivity, he 
swoops, alarmingly, to the depths of personal and unsubstantiated 
interpretation ; admittedly thereby heightening the colour and pace 
of his book, but progressively depriving the reader of confidence in 
his historical integrity. Opportunely, by the way, as this Richard 
appears, while the winter of our discontent is made glorious summer 
by the sun of VistaVision, his is, of course, by no means the book of 
the film. On the contrary, Mr Kendall has done all in his power 
(and a little more) to mollify Shakespeare’s fierce cripple, whom 
Olivier, throughout, renders in a voice that sears like the touch of 
dry ice. In a previous issue, Mr Roy Walker has pertinently com- 
mented on the liberties taken with the text of Richard III. Can it be 
for this reason that, ostentatiously, on a pedestal in Leicester Square, 
Shakespeare has turned his back on the current production of his 
own tragedy? 

Betry MILLER. 


LETTERS FROM MADAME DE SEVIGNE. Selected and translated 
by Violet Hammersley. (Secker and Warburg. 30s.) 


Madame de Sévigné has become the universal grandmother of the 
cultured Frenchman and has enjoyed from successive generations 
the affectionate reverence due to her position. She has all the 
qualifications necessary for the réle, and has most of them, indeed, 
in somewhat excess measure. They include a lively interest in every- 
one she meets; an objective, realistic attitude to the world (she 
remarks firmly that she is not at all given to day-dreaming); an 
esprit de famille that admitted neither limitations, logic nor (as the 
recent La Pleiade edition of the Letters has shown) decorum. In fact, 
an ideal, if somewhat outsize Bonne-Maman, so long entrenched in 
her position that she is taken for granted by now. Even Littré has 
set her up among those whose mere use of a word suffices to define 
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it for posterity, which would doubtless have amused her, since she 
rather prided herself on a rustic style. 

Her appearance (or, to be exact, reappearance) in England, in 
Mrs Hammersley’s admirable translation, puts her in a new per- 
spective. In a land where she is no longer part of the national 
heritage, a bleak and unsentimental light shines down on her, 
showing up the blemishes. The English critics seem to have decided 
that they would not care to have her for their grandmother. They 
have discovered that she had coarse features, quite enjoyed seeing 
La Voisin burned at the stake, and protested a great deal of her love 
of nature, but accosted the countryside with infinite precautions. 
All that is bad enough, but worse still is that sticky adoration for 
Madame de Grignan which, in a country not much given to 
passionate family feeling, evokes sympathy for the daughter rather 
than admiration for the mother. Here is a subject on which this 
most amusing of women becomes a bore, carrying on endlessly 
about blood-letting, purges and household accounts, all mingled 
with outrageous flattery and tearful protestations of undying love. 
One understands Charles de Sévigné, ‘everybody’s darling and as 
weak as water,’ who, according to his mother’s own report, ‘says he 
adores me with one half of him and would like to strangle me with 
the other.’ 

On the whole, it seems to me that the English critics have been 
less than fair to her. After all, what seems like callousness to the 
twentieth century, was practically squeemishness to the seventeenth. 
Mr Somerset Maugham, in his preface, makes good anti-Sévigné 
capital out of her frivolous attitude to the sufferings of the Breton 
townspeople during the terrible reprisals after the uprising at 
Rennes. But she was simply writing as a child of her times when she 
spoke of the poor as if they were not quite human, and she some- 
times shows herself capable of most untypical flashes of sympathy 
and indignation on their behalf. 


You treat our sufferings lightly [she writes to Madame de Grignan]. 
It is true we are not broken on the wheel so frequently, possibly not 
more than once a week, just to keep up appearances; and a hanging 
seems quite an agreeable novelty. Since I have lived in these parts, 
my ideas of justice have changed. I now think of your galley slaves as 
a company of honest fellows living in comfortable retirement. We 
have provided them by the hundred for your use; no doubt they 
are better off than those who are left behind. 


So the critics who have commented on Madame de Sévigné’s 
monstrous indifference to cruelty are a little unfair. They have 
probably been annoyed by all the Sévigné-worship to which their 
French friends have subjected them and are in a hurry to get their 
won back. It is certain, however, that Madame de Sévigné was far 
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too tough a character to waste much time lamenting over things 
that could not be helped. What really interested her was Court 
gossip, and this, of course, she retails in vast quantities. Everyone, 
‘in those days, had the Crawfie view of contemporary life, but hers 
was tinged with a healthy disrespect for everyone except the King 
himself. For him, she cherished the starry-eyed worship of a teen- 
ager for Johnny Ray. He once danced a minuet with her and it was 
the greatest moment of her life. The greatest, that is, of the inter- 
minable succession of moments during which she was deprived of 
her daughter’s presence, when she could not fondle her and lecture 
her and gaze at her with wonder and joy as the most perfect being 
ever created. If she enjoyed being in the swim of fashionable life, 
visiting La Valliére in her convent, gossiping with the Cardinal de 
Retz, attending the gettings-up and goings-to bed of Royalty, it was 
less for the sake of these pleasures in themselves than because they 
would provide her with something to interest Madame de Grignan 
in her next ietter. Left to herself, she would perhaps have preferred 
Les Rochers, where she lived for long periods, contentedly reading, 
writing and looking at the landscape, to the vast astonishment of 
her friends at Court. It is even more probable that, if all her creative 
energy had not been taken up in letter-writing, she would have 
followed the advice of her many admirers and tried to emulate her 
friend Madame de La Fayette. She had followed with interest the 
birth of La Princesse de Cléves, although she firmly believed that it 
would never have been written if La Rochefoucauld and Madame 
de La Fayette had not been too old for another form of collabora- 
tion. The bookseller Barbin was nagging her to try her hand; she 
was almost tempted. Perhaps we should be grateful to Madame de 
Grignan, cold and mean as she apparently was, for allowing herself 
to be so extravagantly adored that her mother cared for no audience 
but herself. Compared with the Letters, La Princesse de Cléves and 
La Princesse de Montpensier give a very dehydrated, as well as a 
disguised picture of the seventeenth century and not even Madame 
de Sévigné’s robust temperament could have done much more with 
the novel at that period. 

One can hardly imagine a better translation. Mrs Hammersley’s 
clear, simple prose seems to be Madame de Sévigné’s own. English 
readers, whether they feel like adoring or strangling her, have at 
last a fair basis on which to form an opinion. 

Cecity MackworrtH. 


THE GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF ELIZABETHAN COMEDY. 
By M. C. Bradbrook. (Chatto and Windus. 18s.) 


To say that Elizabethan comedy is one of the great untravelled 
tracts of English literature is perhaps an exaggeration, but only a 
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slight one. Miss Bradbrook begins her book by confessing that it has 
never received the attention accorded to the tragic and historical 
drama of the age, though in fact for the Elizabethan theatre — as for 
all theatres, I should guess — cotnedy was always the most popular 
form three Gomedies were written then for every one play of other 
kinds. She suggests, to explain our neglect of it, that comedy, more 
than other forms, cannot do without staging. John Marston, apolo- 
gizing in the usual Elizabethan style for printing his works, agreed 
with her. ‘Comedies are meant to be spoken; remember the life of 
these things consists in action.’ We should always remember it, 
whatever sort of play we are reading. But is it true that comedies 
lose more than other plays by not being seen? Is the lack of staging 
an adequate reason for our ignoring of nine-tenths, or more, of 
Elizabethan comedy? I suspect that Miss Bradbrook is inverting 
cause and effect. These plays are neglected, in theatre and study 
alike, partly because comedy is usually more topical than other 
forms and usually more dependent on verbal wit, most perishable of 
commodities; but largely because Elizabethan comedy, most of it, 
is genuinely inferior. Moliére stays alive, for reading and seeing 
alike; but the Elizabethans did not have in their theatre, as the 
French of the grand siécle did have in theirs, the critical, conscious, 
sophisticated bent that great comedy calls for. Tragedy is a more 
primitive thing; they could compass greatness in that. Even for 
Shakespeare, the difference holds true; most of us, I believe, find 
his comedies less rewarding than his tragedies and histories; we find 
incredible Dr Johnson’s opinion that Shakespeare wrote comedies 
by natural bent and tragedies by forcing himself. We can see, in a 
sense, that Twelfth Night and Much Ado are more ‘successful’ than 
Troilus and Cressida and Timon, that they do more cértainly what 
they set out to do, but nothing will make them as interesting, 
nothing will give them the durable and troubling resonance of those 
plays which we may admit to be imperfect. 

If this is true of the comedies of Shakespeare, it is likely to be even 
truer of lesser men’s. And, therefore, any book which, like this of 
Miss Bradbrook’s, sets out to deal with Elizabethan comedy as a 
whole, has this problem to cope with: much dead wood, few living 
growths — how to avoid the tedium which the former is likely to 
breed? One way, perhaps the only way, would be to make a 
selection really ruthless, really small — and it would be small — and 
look at that handful of living works with the detail and care they 
would merit. Apart from Shakespeare, what would there be? Three 
or four of Ben Jonson’s; one of two each by Chapman, Middleton, 
Massinger, Dekker, Beaumont and Fletcher; no more, to my mind, 
Take those plays as the centres; use them to illustrate such general 
trends as are relevant, and a living book could emerge. Miss Brad- 
brook does not take this way; her survey includes, if not quite 
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everything, very nearly everything. And so, inevitably, it abounds 
in that kind of brief and unhelpful catalogue-writing which is one of 
the banes of literary history. 

The youngest brother in The Four Prentices of London and The Fair Maid 

of the Exchange. . . . Armin’s Two Maids of Moreclacke probably represents a 
low-water mark . . . in Mother Bombie, the setting is Rochester . . . many 
anonymous plays might be grouped with this popular drama, such as The 
Trial of Chivalry and The Thracian Wonder: Fair Em, Mucedorus and The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton. . . 
It is far from easy, if you are writing for both specialist and general 
reader — and the blurb of this book affirms it to be for both — to 
know what to mention and what to ignore; but what can the poor 
general reader make of such listings of plays he has never read, 
never will read, and, worst of all, never should read? 

The trouble is perhaps that Miss Bradbrook has not asked herself 
often enough the simple indispensable question: Is this play worth 
reading? — or followed it by its equally simple, equally indispensable 
corollary: If it is not worth reading, is it worth writing about? This isa 
pity, for her plotting of the course of Elizabethan comedy is on the 
right lines. She sees the things that made it what it was; the blend- 
ings of learned and popular, of Renaissance doctrine and medieval 
tradition, of the revels and the rhetorical education; she points to the 
supplanting of Lyly’s formalism by the naturalism of Shakespeare 
and the supplanting in turn of that by the new kind of Jonsonian 
formalism, which, reinforced by the light slick talent of Fletcher, 
became the model for the comedy of the later seventeenth century. 
The root of the matter is there, but the dusty drooping foliage 
obscures it. There are pages of admirable comment, such as those 
on Fletcher; but the book as a whole, to my mind, never comes 
together, never develops a momentum, Miss Bradbrook’s earlier 
books, such as Shakespeare and Elizabethan Poetry and Themes and 
Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy, were works both live and valuable, 
greatly superior to this; and they were so because their subjects were 
more interesting and their author — I cannot help suspecting — a good 
deal more interested. ‘ 

Perhaps there is a moral in this for those of us who dabble in 
literary criticism and literary history. The moral is that in the 
making of a living book there is no substitute —- none whatever — for 
a living interest in the matter which the book is made of. But could 
anyone be interested in Mother Bombie, even if she is set in 
Rochester? could anyone be enamoured of the Two Maids of 
Moreclacke, however low their water mark? Absence of living 
interest betrays itself, in different books, in different ways: in this 
book, to my taste, through a crowding, a confusion, an elaborate 
scheme which defeats its purpose of making things clear. For if the 
writer has a living interest in what he writes of, if he resolutely 
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Girl in May 


BRUCE MARSHALL 





There is always an idyllic streak even in the bitterest and most 
mocking of Bruce Marshall’s novels, so this story of young love 
was perhaps to be expected. It tells of a romance between a 
heroine of seventeen and a hero of the same age; and Canon 
Dunwoodie, who watches over the rom: nce, is perhaps the most 
notable of all Marshall’s gallery of lovable, humble men of God. 


13s, 6d. 


CONSTABLE 


THE MARBLE THRESHING FLOOR 
Studies in Modern Greek Poetry 


By PHILIP SHERRARD 











This is not merely. an assessment 
of modern Greek! poetry. The 
author is more concerned with 
the ideas of poetry ; the imagin- 
ative patterns revealed by poets 
which lie at the root of the life 
not only of the Greek people but 
of all peoples. 215. net 











MITCHELL 





VALLENTINE, 
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refuses to write of anything else whatsoever, that interest makes its — 


own selection, forces on the writer its own natural scheme, which is 
the only scheme worth having, and drives the book onward with 


its own momentum. 
PATRICK CRUTTWELL. 


VIEW FROM ATLANTIS. By S. Gorley Putt. (Constable and 


Company. 15s. net. 160 pp.) 

S. Gorley Putt is ‘warden of Harkness House, British representative 
of the Commonwealth Fund of New York, and a member of the 
London Committee of the English-Speaking Union’. He is also a 
graduate both of Cambridge and of Yale, and has travelled widely 
in America. He therefore had an impressive background for writing 
this book — whose oft-precedented purpose is to try to explain British 
to Americans and Americans to British. 

Mr Putt writes intelligently, pleasantly, and warm-heartedly. 
Unfortunately, it has all been said before: the shared language, 
though a bond, also presents peculiar problems of its own; there is a 
sharp contrast between the thinking of people who inhabit a small, 
crowded island and those who live on a vast (comparatively) empty, 
Continental expanse; Americans are uninterested in the past — ‘the 
past is a bucket of ashes’, ‘history is bunk’; nations are seldom 
grateful for help received, and this applies to the British vis-a-vis the 
Americans; the Americans have a tendency to go to extremes, to 
see issues in black and white rather than, like the British, in various 
shades of grey; the British are neither as cold nor as reserved as they 
are often described; the Americans are doing to-day what the 
British did a century ago, and will be disliked as the British were, 
but will mind more; Americans seem to need more affection than 
other peoples do — or at least to make their needs more evident; and 
so on. 

Now, there is nothing wrong with any of this. But neither is there 
anything especially illuminating. It is, of course, an open question 
whether people can be persuaded to like those of another country 
more — or at least to be more tolerant of them — by what they read. 
But if this can be done, the writers will have to show a deeper and 
more penetrating insight into the nature of national character and 
national antipathies than Mr Putt has shown. It is a pity that, as 
his experience should have qualified him to go at least some of the 


way along this road, he has not seen fit to do so. 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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A Dangerous Error 


BETTIS 


Many married people believe that, if they die 
without making a will, all they possess will 
automatically pass to their husbands or wives. 
This is often true, but not always—and, when 
there is no will, Letters of Administration must 
be taken out, often a costly and onerous matter. 
It is only common prudence to make a will, 
which you can of course alter at any time. 
For the important task of executor, you cannot 
do better than appoint Barclays Bank. Our 
Trustee Department has had many years’ ex- 
perience in this type of work : its staff are of 
course discreet and impartial and they take a 
very real and sympathetic interest in the cases 
entrusted to them. 

The Manager of your local branch will be 
pleased to give you details of this service. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour: the clues will combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters. Many answers will be 
proper names. Every clue will contain a reference, often literary, to some aspect 
of the whole word or words required: most clues ‘will also contain further help, 
such as a reference to a word’s parts, to its letters, or to a second meaning. Ana- 
grams, however, will be used more sparingly than in most crosswords. Explanatory 
notes, with references, will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 

This puzzle is the second of a new Competition series of six. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 

The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 

so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, February 2oth. The 
—- should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before mar' 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
The prize wired the ay competition has been awarded by ‘Colonel Sapt’ to the following 


— in or 
Mrs. N. Fisher, 3 qanam, D P.M. Michael, 2} guineas, W. Clarke, 2 guineas, 


E. G. Phillips, 1 guineas, S. E. Woods, 1 guinea. 
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25. 
26. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Lady’s hat with black bird in modern Babylon (11) 

Cobbett’s London, the reverse of fresh (3) 

Fenimore Cooper’s novel cartoonist (3) 

on spake ——’, in German: so art returns after Voltaire’s tragedy 
II 

Prophet — pitted himself against Mrs Proudie (7) 

Draper, famous in harvest scene (4) 

Jonathan, a reactionary letter-writer (8) 

Mary of Aldwych, to be found in Westmorland (6) 

His horsemen are famous — ruin in a cricket club (6) 

Merry Bob writes a note after accident to cart (8) 

Bird girl causes reverse to potentate (4) 

Set in a tangle with cord among the Pleiads (7) 

‘ Like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.’ (11) 

River flows back: Symonds’ is on the Wye (3) 

Author of ballads for the unfinished infant (3) 

Oscar, the man to trounce Gertrude? (11) 


CLUES DOWN 


Lettuce cleaner with a blend of oils, by Bourget (10) 

‘ King of kings’ rising spoke, after laying weight on many in ruin (10) 
Essayist is afire, by the sound of it (7) 

Humorous Archibald — a suitable name for the War Office? (8) 
Clym’s was fraught with tragedy: so was that of the Druses (6) 
When three Bristol sailors got there ‘they’d nothing left but one split 
pea’ (7) 

He knew all about steam: with water he’d have made a painter (4) 
Obey’s hero in Volcano Ahoy! (4) 

Grace, ‘buxom, blithe’ — rosy within! (10) 

Author of The Revenge, and a lot of talk on fashion (10) 

Browning’s poem in defence of piquancy? (8) 

‘Let’s talk of . . . worms and ——-+’, one of those deranged by Mrs M. 


(7) 
The things here before us you'll meet in the Knight’s Tale (7) 


Roderick the Vague? (6) 
Two famous Marys: another Mary had the first, another second was a 
Fabian (4, 4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 9 
NOTES el Pore Tat Pa 
—. iT S| Blalel alesis 


1. ‘marches on its stomach.’ 9. Darn 
an, tag. 12. E. Venner, E. Maynard. 
14. Anagram. 26. Stevenson. 27. F. 
Queene. 28. The Wearing of the Green. 


| >| 412) S14) 


DOWN 

2. Anagram. 3. A. E. Housman. 5. 
It’s Never Too Late to Mend. 6. 
Treasure Island. 7. oh, bars. 16. 
Hawt, Horne. 17. Heart of Mid- 
lothian. 20. Synge. 21. Lord Ormont. 
23. Spring. 24. Barrie, W. de 
Morgan. 
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London, W C 2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for ~ 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal ~ 
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